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GLEANINGS 


A TRAGIC LACK 
Henry Pratt Fairchild 
from The Social Frontier 

The lack of a consistent and compre- 
hensive social philosophy and an inte- 
grated program built upon it has led 
Roosevelt into innumerable inconsistencies. 
With one hand, in the interest of a bal- 
anced budget, he dismisses seasoned fed- 
eral employees, cuts salaries, and curtails 
many useful federal services, while with 
the other hand he is borrowing vast sums 
of money to put the unemployed at work 
on tasks that are frequently useless and 
sometimes actually detrimental. He at- 
tempts to increase wages, prices, and profits 
all at the same time. He tries to induce 
banks to increase their loans at the very 
time that he is busily engaged in depre- 
ciating the value of the dollars in which 
those loans are to be repaid. While pro- 
claiming his solicitude for the consumer 
he sets up a code system that permits 
producers to build up such monopolies as 
have been the subject of their rosiest 
dreams in the past. He encourages and 
strengthens the labor organizations, and 
then creates vast agencies to try to settle 
the strikes that naturally result. 

* bos 
COURAGE AND LOVE 
Richard B. Gregg 
from “The Power of Non-Violence” 

If we are to find something which will 
overcome anger and fear, it must be in 
principle the opposite of them and stronger 
than they are. Usually we think of 
courage as the opposite of fear. But really 
courage is only a partial antithesis. Cour- 
age implies a readiness to fight, to risk 
oneself, to match strength against strength, 
intelligence against intelligence. Courage, 
like anger, implies an attempt to end the 
threat of the opposing force or person by 
driving it away, making it submissive or 
destroying it, but does not usually imply 
rising above it and utilizing its energy in a 
higher synthesis. That is to say, courage 
implies willingness to engage in conflict 
on the same plane in which the threatening 
force is found, perhaps because of an es- 
timation of superior strength or perhaps 
because of a consciousness of or faith in a 
higher security, and this means trying to 
suppress the energy of the force opposed. 
But love involves not only a willingness to 
take risks and face the threatening force, 
but also a desire and usually an ability to 
lift the conflict to a higher plane, and in 
that higher integration or sublimation. 
Love is stronger than fear and anger; for 
one reason, because it is able to manipulate 
and guide their energy. It is more intelli- 
gent and far-seeing, as it were. It is also 
stronger because it is a more inclusive sen- 
timent than fear or anger or hate, as has 


already been explained. Love means using 
in the moral sphere the principle of the 
resolution of forces, known to every school- 
boy who has studied physics, instead of the 
wasteful principle of direct opposition and 
consequent waste of energy and unsatis- 
factory and only temporary results. Love 
does something better than conquer, for 
conquest implies destruction, submission 
and suppression. Love is more intelli- 
gent and tries not to allow any energy to 
go to waste. 
* * 
THE CRISIS IN THOUGHT 
Charles A. Beard 

from “The Open Door at Home” 

The predicament in which the nations 
of the earth are now floundering is a crisis 
in thought as well as economy. Any at- 
tempt to comprehend and escape from 
either dilemma involves an effort to grasp 
and resolve the other emergency. Never- 
theless, this simple fact, though plain—at 
feast on second consideration—is generally 
neglected in public discussions of the pres- 
ent contingency, especially by commen- 
tators who take pride in their practical 
sense... . 

The crisis in thought preceding and 
accompanying the disruption of economy 
is not obvious to the eye. It is evident 
only to contemporary knowledge. Yet not 
much knowledge is required to show a 
relationship between the two dilemmas, 
which are in truth parts of the same thing, 
and to suggest an exploration of the critical 
situation in thought to its very periphery. 
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Surely all will concede that thought was 
mingled with the activities which even-|]/ 
tuated in the economic conjuncture, and |} 
that thought is still operative in the making }} 
of decisions amid the collapse. It must be ]} 
granted, also, that thought of some kind |]} 
will and must precede actions designed to 
relieve the tension and attain economic ]} 
equilibrium and abundance, or, at least, | 
SUMICIENCy25 29 = =) - 1) 
The contrast between the ideal that) 
seems possible and the real that oppresses } 
us is painfully evident to contemporary | 
knowledge; and it is increasingly under- | 
stood that science, which once sup-'] 
planted theological assurance, can furnish ] 
no unequivocal prescriptions for national 
policy and action—prescriptions guaran- 
teed to work as promised in human affairs— |} 
especially in bringing the ideal and the’ 
real into that degree of harmony which | 
will relax the tension and resolve the crisis. 
Despite all the sayings, declarations, and | 
prognostications of practitioners, inter- | 
preters, editors, politicians, professors, re-_ 
searchers, investigators, commissions of 
inquiry, and agitators who speak as men 
having authority, unequivocal explanations 
and guidance are denied to us. Deprived 
of the certainty which it was once believed | 
science would ultimately deliver, and of the 
very hope that it can in the nature of 
things disclose certainty, human beings 
must now concede their own fallibility 
and accept the world as a place of trial and 
error, where only those who dare to as- |} 
sume ethical and esthetic responsibility, | 
and to exercise intuitive judgment, while 
seeking the widest possible command of 
realistic knowledge, can hope to divine the 
future and mould in some measure the 
shape of things to come. 
ok * 
EDUCATION IN AMERICA 
Edwin R. Embree 
from Survey Graphic 


In actual practice in America we seem 
to have shifted the rights of man to read 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of educa- 
tion.” Schools we have built up as the 
bulwark of our democracy. Popular édu- | } 
cation, we have believed with naive faith, 
would solve all our social and political |} 
problems. 

In this belief we have undertaken to. 
supply schooling to every child in the na- } 
tion—and we have almost done it. We | 
have carried the idea of free and universal J] 
education far beyond that of other coun- J) 
tries: to high school and college and uni- 
versity. Fifty-three percent of the chil- 
dren of secondary school age are actually 
in high schools in America—a percentage 
three times greater than that in England 
or France or Germany. Over a million 
young citizens are in colleges and univer- 
sities—a number undreamed of in any 
other nation. All told, something close to 
thirty million pupils—one quarter of our 
total population—are in educational in- 
stitutions of all grades in America today. 
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The Faith of a Skeptic in a Decadent Age 
Hugh Robert Orr 


eP=—q| OR calm are the ways of wisdom and her temper 


him for it. He could forget them now. It didn’t 


@Q) trembleth not.” 


( 


—— 


These lines, coming to us 
down through twenty-three centuries, are 
the words of an old poet, a rebel in exile, 
writing from his little hut beside the Aegean sea. He 
is Euripides, last of the three major Greek tragedians, 
and he is at work on his last drama, the ‘“‘Bacchae’’— 
which Mr. Macaulay said was the greatest thing in 
the world’s literature. With equal enthusiasm Goethe 
was moved to write concerning the poet: “Have all 
the nations of the world since his time produced one 
dramatist who was worthy to hand him his slippers?” 

And Euripides was past eighty when he wrote 
the ‘‘Bacchae,’”’ a stranger in a strange land and, if 
not broken, at least wearied, by the stinging slurs of 
his orthodox critics and the insolence of a blind and 
brutal public. Nevertheless, he was loved by the 
poets and philosophers. Socrates, it was said, would 
never go to the theater excepting when a play of 
Euripides was to be performed. And though defeated 
time and again in the public dramatic contests because 
of his refusal to write by rule, after his death he 
came to his own, and his plays “‘held the stage as the 
plays of no other tragedian have ever held it.” Six 
hundred years after his time his dramas were being 
successfully performed before audiences far remote 
from his native land. But in Greece in the latter 
part of the fourth century B. C. there were no laurels 
for the champion of free thought, free speech, and 
democratic ideals. Even today Euripides is regarded 
as an arch enemy by the staunch defenders of ortho- 
doxy and conformity. 

Living in exile, however, was not altogether bad. 
Euripides could adapt himself to the situation. Like 
Dante under similar circumstances, he could still walk 
under the stars and think his own thoughts. Here 


were at least peace and quiet—and his work. From 


the spot where his house stood he could look out upon 


- the blue Aegean to the south, and northward rose the 


austere summits of the hills of Helicon. 
Back home Aristophanes was, no doubt, having a 


glorious time of it doing burlesques on all things not 


strictly in keeping with the conventional mode of 
thought. Euripides had often enough been the object 
of his sharp, though friendly, ridicule. The crowd 
was always ready to laugh or weep at anything what- 
soever. Well, let them have their fun—even though 
the signs of decay had already begun to mark the 
speedy doom of the Athenian world. Aristophanes 
wasn’t a bad fellow. Certainly he knew his audiences 
and just how far he could go with safety. Euripides 
had tried to make the crowd think, and they hated 


matter very much. They might withhold the laurel 
crown, but they could not permanently obstruct the 
forces that work for enlightenment. Those forces? 
Skeptic though he was, and a rationalist infected with 
the new scientific thought of his day, Euripides had 
his faith—a faith in life itself. 

And his art—it was the means by which that 
faith, that view of life, might be conveyed to the 
world. His art must not be prostituted to any un- 
worthy end. One day he was interrupted by a visit 
from the ruler of the land of his exile. What an oppor- 
tunity to play for the favors of the great and win for 
himself a royal patron! 

“Why not write a tragedy,” inquired the king, 
“with me as the chief character?” 

The aged poet contemplated the unblemished 
figure of the ambitious monarch. 

“T’m afraid,” he answered, “that as a subject for 
tragic drama your rating would be about minus zero.” 

Such a reply (though my rendering of it is not 
exactly a literal one) was characteristic of Euripides. 
It was always this habit of using the plain language 
of every day, rather than the rhetorical stage style, 
that enraged his critics. In this instance, however, 
the king, not being a dramatic critic, was only mildly 
agerieved and merely did not bring up the matter 
again. 

There is no more authentic revelation of human 
nature than that furnished in Greek tragedy. Aeschy- 
lus, Sophocles, Euripides, were consummate artists 
because in them truth and beauty found single utter- 
ance in the most sublime creations in all literature. 
Here is a chorus from the “‘Bacchae,” the translation, 
slightly altered, being that of Gilbert Murray: 

O strength of God, slow art thou and still, 

Yet failest never! 

On them that worship the ruthless will, 

On them that plot doth his judgment wait, 

Schemes of the proud man, making great 

And greater ever, 

Things which are not of God. 

.... For all is vain, 

The pulse of the heart, the plot of the brain, 

That striveth beyond the laws that live. 

Is it too much thy faith to give, 

Is it so hard a thing to see, 

That the spirit of God, whate’er it be, 

The law that abides, unchanging ages long, 

The Eternal and Nature-born—these things be strong? 

This is an ever recurring utterance in Greek 
tragedy. Something there is in the very character of 
the living universe—an abiding law, born of nature; 
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the spirit of God, whatever that may be—that moves 
on to justice and to the nemesis of unrestrained human 
pride and folly that strive beyond or against the laws 
of life. 

No more concise and dispassionate condemnation 
of man’s provincial exclusiveness and suspicion of his 
fellows has ever been spoken than this from the 
““Medea’”’: 

For justice dwells not in the eyes of man 
Who, ere he hath discovered his neighbor’s heart, 
Hates him at sight, albeit nowise wronged. 


But it is a condemnation without bitterness; for 
not bitterness, but something akin to compassion, 
rises in the poet’s mind as in his old age he contem- 
plates once again the lot of man. 


But man’s lot now, as oft, I count a shadow, 
Nor fear to say that such as seem to be 

In wit most keen of men, in speech most subtle, 
More than all others pay the penalty. 

No mortal man is free from sorrow. Lo, 

In fortune’s flood-tide might a man become 
More prosperous than his neighbor; happy?—no! 


If we find in this a note of pessimism, it is the pessi- 
mism that engenders the mood of sympathy and 
sense of human solidarity and, consequently, the 
charitable attitude of mind toward humankind the 
world over. It is just this observation of the uni- 
versality of human sorrow and frustration and partial 
defeat that has stirred an all-embracing compassion 
in the souls of men in all ages—men as far apart in 
time and thought as Homer, Euripides, Gotama, 
Goethe, John Cowper Powys, James Stephens, Joseph 
Conrad, and Clarence Darrow. Perhaps it is the one 
universal basis for that charity, that fellow feeling on 
which alone can be built a more humane social order. 

Certainly in Euripides there is no pessimism of 
ultimate despair, but quite the opposite. For him 
there is assurance beyond doubt. He has looked life 
squarely in the face, he has suffered defeat, he has 
long seen the unmistakable signs of the dissolution of 
his Hellenic world. Even so, there is hope for the 
future ages. There is an attainable happiness, even, 
for all men who have clearness of vision and simplicity 
of heart. Of course, happiness for most men is de- 
pendent on things external to themselves. Their joy 
is not in the experience of living, but in certain desir- 
able conditions and circumstances of living. Hear 
again the octogenarian poet, the scorned, defeated 
champion of lost causes, in these lines from the “‘Bac- 
chae”’ as Mr. Murray renders them: 


Happy he on the weary sea 

Who hath fied the tempest and found the haven. 
Happy whoso hath risen, free, 
Above his striving. For strangely graven 

Is the orb of life, that one and another 

In gold and power may out-pass his brother. 
And men in their millions float and flow, 

And seethe with a million hopes as leaven; 
And they win their will, or they miss their will, 
And their hopes are dead, or are pined for still; 
But whoe’er can know 

As the long days go, 

That to live is happy, hath found his heaven. 


The multitudes ‘“‘seethe with a million hopes.” 
It is well, for these hopes are the mainspring to ac- 


tivity and achievement. And yet, is it well that es- 
sential happiness be conditioned upon the attaining 
of all one’s ambitions? Is it not possible for the man 
of insight to find in the very experiences of living a 
certain pure and elemental happiness not contingent 
upon the hoped-for fruition of his undertakings? 
Perhaps we cannot, undiscriminatingly, view every 


experience as a valid end for living, although in Maeter- | 


linck’s play King Arkael says, “I think there are no 
useless events.’’ Obviously there are both desirable 
and disastrous episodes in the entire course of one’s 
living. But even in case of the undesirable experiences, 
much depends on how we take them and on what we 
become by taking them in the right way. This is not 
merely to rationalize about the unpleasant in the in- 
terests of the desirable. 
manticizing about experience. 


sentient beings—the innate joy, biological and psycho- 
logical, that comes with a healthful sense of being. 
He has found—be he bird, beast, or man—the king- 
dom of heaven that is within him. Why does a robin 
sing? Singing does not get him his breakfast. Why 


the animation in the eye, in the erect head, in the i 


rhythmic swing of the lone deer on the mountain? 

It is the same with normal human beings under 
anything like tolerable circumstances. Freed from 
unwarranted fears, superstitions, and economic dep- 
rivations, normal human beings might be reasonably 
happy. 


must necessarily give so much thought and energy to 


the morrow — what they shall eat and wherewith } 


they shall be clothed—that they have lost all sense 
of the joy of living as something apart from buying 
and selling and making profits. It is only in rare 
moments—on vacation trips, or an evening with the 


youngsters, or at a football game, or when listening to | | 


a symphony—that it seems really good to be alive. 


For Walter Pater, “not the fruit of experience | 


but experience itself is the end.” Pater’s rarefied 


estheticism no doubt would seem like the table talk of | 


a group of philosophical angels to the average man, 
and yet in actuality it is not as unearthly and purely 
paradisiacal as it sounds. For Pater, to live signif- 


icantly is to find a kind of spiritualized delight in } 


existence itself. But he would select, and focus our 
being upon, those moments and experiences ‘‘where 
the greatest number of vital forces unite their purest. 
energy—to maintain this ecstasy in success in life.”’ 


It is no Pollyanna-like ro- | 
He who can feel, | 
in spite of circumstances and events, that “to live is — 
happy” has found the heaven that belongs to all | 


It is a horrible condemnation of our modern — 
social and economic arrangements that most men | 


Euripides, however, does not retire into a mere |} 


subjective estheticism. He is a thinker whose ideas. |} 


have had to adjust themselves to an actual world 
through fourscore years of living in a rapidly changing 
civilization. He is still the champion of reason and 
intelligence, the philosopher who thinks of philosophy 
in terms of human experience and values. But his 
philosophy has been pruned of dead twigs and super- 
ficial foliage down to the living tree. 


What else is wisdom? What of man’s endeavor 
Or God’s high grace so lovely and so great? 

To stand from fear set free, to breathe and wait; 
To hold a hand uplifted over hate; 

And shall not loveliness be loved forever? 
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Wisdom and beauty—yes, they shall yet be loved. 
The old tragedian is assured of it. And notwith- 
standing the universal blindness and barbarism of 
men, despite the slurs of enemies, he can “hold a hand 
uplifted over hate’—and wait. If the stars fought 
for Sisera, there are forces, elemental and inherent 
in human evolution, that fight on the side of the 
champions of freedom and truth. The conflict may 
waver at times. There may be set-backs. The reac- 
tionaries may have their innings. But the ultimate 
victory is not dependent on the meager achievements 
of any one man or any single age, perhaps not entirely 
on man’s half-wisdom in any age. Knowledge is 
essential. Euripides has always put intelligence above 
blindness and superstition. That is why he is now in 
exile. But there is something else, he feels, beyond 
man’s conscious intelligence that works along with 
human intelligence and gives that human intelligence 
an opportunity now and then to take the helm. Some- 
thing—a “law’’ of nature, a concatenation and inte- 
gration of life’s forees—that breaks through the bar- 


Religious Education 


riers of creed and custom by which man has so often 
obstructed his own progress, and drives on towards 
better things. The breath of life blows through the 
world, and the decadence of fourth-century Athens or 
any other civilization is not the end of the story. 


Knowledge, we are not foes! 

I seek thee diligently; 

But the world with a great wind blows, 
Shining, and not from thee; 

Blowing to beautiful things, 

On amid dark and light, 

Till life through the trammelings 

Of customs that are not right, 
Breaks, clean and pure, and sings, 
Glorying to God in the height. 


So the old tragedian will furnish the ‘‘Bacchae.”’ 
Others take up the cause after him. The elemental 
mystery and wonder of life will sweep through them 
and beyond them, and they, conscripts of destiny, will 
glory, as he has gloried, in their bright and enviable 
doom. 


in Liberal Religion 


Edwin Fairley 


Sill XED goals are out of place in liberal religion. 
Any institution with fixed goals is doomed. 
Indoctrination is not a high type of educa- 
| tion, religious or secular. Something can be 
said for it, but not much. Indoctrination did a great 
job in Prussia before the World War, and the world 
has been suffering for it ever since. It is the ap- 
proved method in churches of authority which hold 
to “‘the faith once delivered to the saints.’’ In liberal 


Religious education has this advantage over 
publicly supported education, that it is free to ex- 
periment as secular education is not, for secular edu- 
cation is heavily weighted in favor of the status quo. 
Religious education can teach students to evaluate, 
to criticize, and to choose the best after careful study. 
This is a privilege not to be lightly valued or carelessly 
thrown away in favor of any scheme of indoctrination, 
however specious. Further, indoctrination has failed 
in many cases where it has been tried. The classic 


religion fixed goals yield to flying goals. Religious 
education in liberal churches seeks not to indoctrinate 
but to make its students really educated, having 
_minds of their own, doing their own thinking, making 
up their own reasoned opinions, becoming moral and 
religious forces in the world. 

Indoctrination is outmoded for many reasons: 
it makes “‘yes’’ men instead of self-respecting indi- 
viduals; its fixed goals often turn out to be untrue; it 
‘seeks not independence but conformity; it assumes 
‘that education is not the drawing out of the capabili- 
ties of students, but the fixing of their minds in pre- 
determined patterns; it is a foe of real progress. The 
‘scientific method of testing all theories has played 
havoc with many of the fixed goals of the past. See 
what it has done with the doctrine of the divine right 
lof kings. Emerson sums it up when he says, ‘‘God 
said, I am tired of kings; I suffer them no more.” 
‘The infallible Bible, the infallible church, the fixed 
‘and final creeds, creation by fiat—all these have gone, 
at least for those who believe in testing thought and 
bringing all things to the judgment of reason. [always 


instance is Hartshorne’s report of pupils who were 
given an intensive course in honesty only to find that 
they were slightly less honest after instruction than 
before. 

Instead of a fixed curriculum with fixed goals, I 
would have pupils and teachers embark on a coopera- 
tive course on some purposeful enterprise which the 
children should have a hand in selecting, and which 
would engage their interest. I have in mind such 
enterprises as are described in Sweet and Fahs’s “Ex- 
ploring Religion with Eight Year Olds’; Perkins’s 
“Others Call It God”; and Hartshorne and Lotz’ 
“Case Studies of Present-Day Religious Teaching.” 
An instance of what I mean is the case of a class which 
embarked on a study of racial prejudice which was 
suggested to them by the fact that they had a preju- 
dice against Italians, ““Wops,”’ as they called them. 
There was first a study of great Italians, some appre- 
ciation of Italian contributions to art, music, and 
literature. Then came personal contacts with Ital- 
ians, a visit to a settlement house in an Italian neigh- 
borhood, and finally a joint picnic and entertainment 
with some Italian children, with the result that at 
the end of the project prejudice was gone and appre- 
ciation had taken its place. 

Such a procedure seems to me to be wider, deeper, 
higher, and better than any textbook instruction could 
possibly be. A number of other subjects for class 
study suggest themselves: nationalism versus inter- 


Channing Unitarian. Channing died in 1842. As 
long as he lived he was in the front ranks of progress. 
If he were living now I have no doubt that he would 
still be growing and going on from the positions he 
occupied nearly a century ago. There is a sort of 
Unitarian orthodoxy, but to me it is sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of indoctrination. 
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nationalism, war and peace, unemployment, moral 
standards. I should be especially hospitable to any 
subject the solution of which would throw light into 
the dark places in our present civilization. This 
should be approached in a broad-minded spirit, a 
willingness to hear both sides, all sides, and to come 
to such conclusions as reason approves. Under this 
procedure the place of the teacher becomes much 
more important and more attractive. He becomes a 
learner too, and searches with his pupils for the right 
solution. He does not take sides or do the thinking 
for the classes, but he does become an umpire who sees 


that all sides have a hearing, and at all times is ready 
to guide and to inspire. 

We live in a world of change. Our children are 
bound to have a different world from that which we 
have. To fit them for the new world which is inevit- 
able, they need not so much a set of rules handed 
down from their elders, as self-reliance, open minds, 
cooperative spirits, and an ability to evaluate theories 
in the light of experience, so that they may be fitted 
for an age of change. Liberal religion cannot be 
content with any program of education which aims | 
at less than this. 


Hitler Exiles Mercy 


Charles R. Joy 


”) 


EQ] NE such man,” said George Fox, “shakes the 
country for twelve miles round.’”’ We were 
sitting in a back room in Berlin; the windows 
and doors were shut; we spoke in low voices 
of what was happening in Germany today. The story 
of one man touched and stirred me. He had been a 
teacher. The time, however, had come when he could 
no longer in honor teach the doctrines which Adolf 
Hitler demanded that teachers impart to their pupils. 
He could not himself subscribe to them, he could not, 
therefore, teach them, nor could he send his children 
to the German schools where they were taught. 
He voluntarily resigned his teacher’s job, and decided 
to leave the country. The government allowed him 
his pension. He sold his house, and was permitted to 
take the money out of the country. He settled in 
Holland, but on the way there he picked up five ragged 
children in Paris and carried them along with him, 
that he might make a home for them in the new land. 
Said my friend to me: ‘‘We do not need many such 
men. ‘One such man,’ in Fox’s phrase, ‘shakes the 
country for twelve miles round.’ ”’ 

The story moves me for different reasons. This 
voluntary exile was not a Jew. He was the kind of 
Christian liberal that I should like to be myself. And 
the nobility of his attitude stirred the German govern- 
ment to unwonted generosity. If the story were 
always as pleasant as this one, the tale I have to tell 
would be a different one. 

Germany itself knows very little of the atrocities 
that have been committed on the Communists, 
Social Democrats, liberals, and Jews by Hitler’s 
Storm Troopers during the last year and a half. 
What it does know has filled the hearts of right-think- 
ing Germans with grave concern, and dissatisfaction 
with governmental gangsters is growing intense 
throughout Germany, though it dares not as yet be- 
come strongly vocal. Within Germany, however, 
comparatively little is known, though the truth 
is gradually leaking out. And no casual visitor in 
Germany, no matter how intelligent he may be, can 
find out much of what is happening in the prisons, in 
the concentration camps, among the various groups 
which the government calls “politically unreliable.’’ 
It is when one travels to Holland, to France, to 
Czechoslovakia, to Poland, and other countries that 
bound Germany round about, and sees the wreckage 
that has drifted to those shores of refuge from the 


stormy waters of the Third Reich, whipped to frenzy | 
by Nazi hates and fears, that he begins to realize the } 
full enormity of the crime against civilization that | 
Hitler has committed. I 

In Prague there are several societies which are |} 
trying to administer relief to those opponents of | | 


Fascism who have escaped with their lives across the |} 


frontier to find shelter in Czechoslovakia. Let me | 
give two case histories from the records of one of these 
committees, told in brief summary. 

T. Berlin. He was an anti-fascist, and was de- . 
nounced to the S. A. Motor Troop. He was taken jf} 
to their rooms, beaten by the S. A. leader in the pres- | 
ence of his sweetheart with iron rods. He was then 
placed against a wall while the S. A. men smused 
themselves in shooting around his body and between | 
his legs. He was then released. Later he was taken | 
by Troops 64-6 and 22-6 and received the same treat- 
ment. He was then delivered to the police and locked 
up in a cold cellar for three weeks, where he was regu- jf) 
larly beaten. He became very sick, and was taken 
by the secret police to the notorious Columbia House, 
from which he somehow managed to escape. For 
two months he lay in the house of friends in a nervous 
collapse, and in March, 1934, he slipped across the || 
border. In Prague he was treated by Dr. V. for 
broken ribs, crushed kidneys, and shattered nerves. ) 

Dr. Seutsehuschin. This man refused to bring 
accusations against a vice-president of the police and 
a socialist physician, so efforts were made to bring jf} 
him to reason. He was beaten repeatedly with a | 
rubber hose for three days. The third day the beat- | 
ings were particularly severe. For an hour he was | 
beaten by the guard until the straw on which he lay | 
was covered with blood. The guard was then re- 
lieved, and after a half-hour respite the beating began 
again. Two upper teeth were knocked out, the |} 
lower ones loosened so that they fell out later, the | 
bridge of his nose was broken, his upper lip split. Dr. } 
S. then gathered all the strength he had and hit the 
trooper who was beating him on the face. A number | 
of the S. A. men then fell upon him and beat him so |! 
that he was unconscious for three days. Dr. Ziem, |} 
the Standardenartz, told him he was lucky to be alive. |} 
“You have taken the liberty of resisting an S. A. man |! 
in the performance of his duty.’”” His wounds wer 
superficially sewed up and he was told that he would 
be allowed to go on condition that he would make n 
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mention of what had occurred. He signed an affidavit 
saying that he was perfectly satisfied with the treat- 
ment he had received and had no complaints to make. 
He was kept in prison for about eleven months, when 
he was ordered to leave the Reich. 

These are typical cases. I could tell tales more 
horrible than these, but I would not run the danger of 
exaggeration. It is through the hell of such experi- 
ences that thousands of prisoners and refugees have 
passed. Others, more fortunate, have simply been de- 
prived of every means of self-support, and so com- 
pelled to flee from starvation to other lands, where 
their lot is still difficult and precarious. James G. 
McDonald, the High Commissioner for German 
Refugees, appointed by the Assembly of the League 
of Nations, has reported that permanent homes have 
been found for 20,000 refugees, most of them Jews, 
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but many Christians among them. The total tale of 
tragedy will never be told. 

“No,” said the manager of my hotel in Berlin, 
“there isn’t any persecution of the Jews in Germany. 
They are treated as they always were.’’ His lip 
curled in disgust. ‘Only the dirty, mean Jews, 
who came in from Poland and Russia after the war, 
have left. They took all the places and we Germans 
could not get jobs. We are glad to get rid of them. 
They will never come back even though they have 
German passports.” 

Hitler has brought Germany for a brief moment 
out of black despair. But in imprisoning or exiling 
all those who have dissented from his lawless methods, 
he has cast away the spiritual heritage of his people. 
The German people will regain their soul at last, but 
the moment is a dark one for all the friends of Germany. 


The Weekend---The Church and Religion 


Maxwell Savage 


F 5 N CE upon a time when production and not 
m | distribution was the economic problem, the 
1 p weekend was taken advantage of by only 

ea@ht} the comparatively few who were rich. Also 
it was largely confined to the summer months. Those 


_ were the days of horses and popular train-travel; the 
_days when the many stayed home most of the time 


and only the few traveled to a distance. 


Five days 
and a half of productive work was expected, then 
simple, inexpensive play indulged in, and on the 
seventh day church was taken for granted among other 
forms of rest of body and re-creation of soul. But 


now with the hours of labor having become few and 
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1 


numbers of people. 


tain days. 


threatening to become fewer, the weekend has become 
an indulgence of the many—rich, poor and of all 
stages in between, and its linked sweetness is longer 
drawn out. Also it is no more of just one season, but 
of all four. 

These are the days of automobiles, owned by al- 


| most everybody, in whole or in part, with or without 


the money which should be spent on them and their 
propelling power. These are the days when no one 
who can go stays at home. Four days of work are ex- 
pected, then exaggerated, expensive play indulged in 
from Friday through Sunday, and church not only 
not taken for granted but forgotten for forms of ac- 


tivity or of laziness which may re-create body and 
soul, and again which may dissipate them. 


Now a church must face the facts, readjusting 


‘itself to them in so far as they are wholesome and 
right, but stalwartly refusing to give in to those phases 
| of the situation which are unwholesome and wrong. 


The weekend is a year-round reality for vast 
And yet, if those people who 
stayed home on any given Sunday attended church 
they would help solve the problem for the church to 
which they pretend. 

The weekend is more than so many hours of cer- 
It is a release from drudgery or the routine 
of labor, an opportunity—so many hours saying to 


you: “What are you going to do with us? The other 
hours of the week are not yours to do with as you 
will, but here we are at your disposal.”’ 


Of course, a weekend can mean staying home. 
But at home you ean so live through those hours as 
to recreate yourself for the coming week or to undo 
yourself. Of course, you can think of your self as only 
a body, or as a mind with a body, or as a soul with 
a mind and a body, and as you think so will you 
behave. 

If a weekend means a bit of travel to the country, 
the mountains or the shore, the same argument holds. 
People who are far from church on Sunday, talk to 
me later about worshiping God in the woods or on the 
hills or by the shore, but I have lived a number of 
years and have met only a few who had Wordsworthian 
ability in that direction. 

In the past, Sunday was abused by the Sabba- 
tarians until it became non-human. The statement 
of that liberal religious leader, Jesus, that it was made 
for man, not man for it, was ignored and forgotten. 
In the present, it is abused by those who use their 
liberty as an occasion for any and everything except 
religion. Freed from the old pressure of external 
authority of public opinion and church threat, they 
do not recognize that inner authority to which Jesus 
appealed and by which alone a free man should do his 
duty and take advantage of his privileges. Knowing 
no authority, outer or inner, they ignore and by their 
example persuade others to ignore the religious value of 
Sunday and church, distorting that brave statement 
of Jesus from its unselfish meaning. Shall your 
church be apologetic; servile in pretending to be satis- 
fied, while knowing that many of its adherents are 
abusing, not using, the opportunity the weekend 
offers? 

Or shall it be affirmative, masterly but not 
masterful, in reminding the people of the value of 
Sunday and church attendance to them and to the 
social order to which they belong? Shall it do what it 
can, to keep people aware of itself, not forcing but 
asking them to consider it and not to grow careless 
regarding it? 

A chain is as strong as its weakest link. A church 
is as strong as you make it. It is not an abstraction. 
It is you. 
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IMPOVERISHMENT OR ENRICHMENT? 


STRANGE and significant conflict is taking 

place in American life. It is between those 

who advocate a recovery of our former na- 
tional vigor by the scaling down of our lives, and 
those who advocate such a recovery by an enrichment 
of them. 

Those who believe that we must all live more 
simply than we have in the past appreciate the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining a living from a land that responds 
meagerly to human effort; in general they are loyal 
to the traditions of the past. 

Those who believe we must live more fully than 
we have ever done in the past, and that it is possible 
for all to enjoy a further high standard of life, see the 
responsiveness of nature to the mind and hand of man, 
and are loyal more to the future possibilities of this 
country than to any of its past achievements. It 
would seem that the latter policy is more in conformity 
with American ideals, particularly as these are en- 
visaged by Europeans. Our present stagnation seems 
to be due in part to the inability of our leaders to 
choose which of these policies to follow. 

The recent election has given expression to the 
desire of the majority of the electorate to try that 
policy which the people instinctively feel to be the 
more effective and the more in conformity with the 
trend of development in the economic life of the 
world. 

This is the ideal of the new Russia. Recent elec- 


tions in England seem to indicate that opinion is ff 
veering in the same direction there. il 
If the political leaders here could make up their 
minds to follow this policy consistently, using all the 
ingenuity which they can command, the present aim-)j 
less drift of affairs might cease. Public opinion seems } 
to be becoming coherent on one point at least, that 
unless such a policy is tried consistently within the }j 
next few years, leadership in the nation will be seized 
by the needy and the impoverished, and most of our) 
old tradition will be discarded forever. | 
Miles Hanson, Jr. 


* * | 


DARE WE BE SUCCESSFUL? 


T a recent meeting of the Massachusetts Council }} 
of Churches, Rev. Albert C. Thomas chal-, 
lenged not only the religious educators but all 

of the church people assembled with an address which 
he entitled, ‘“Dare We Be Successful in Religious }} 
Education?”” Mr. Thomas’s thesis was that already }} 
the religious education in the churches was beginning | | 
to show signs of success, and that that success was ]| 
itself creating a serious problem. It was all very well, }} 
so he suggested, when the religious educators confined |] 
their teachings to the prophecies of Amos in the Old} 
Testament, but when they went on to ask their young |) 
people to name men of this age and generation who} 
were doing the same things for us as Amos had done |f 
for his time, and the young people named Upton |} 
Sinclair, or Norman Thomas, or even President Roose- 
velt, then there was a fluttering in the dovecotes. No |] 
one was disturbed when the teachings of Jesus in re- jf} 
gard to turning the other cheek were confined to pre- 
venting boyish squabbles, but when the religious edu- 
cators proceeded to point out that they applied to jf) 
international concerns, and suggested that the words jf 
of the Master, ‘They who take the sword shall perish | 
by the sword,” had something to do with armaments |] 
and munitions, trouble ensued not only for the leaders 
in the church schools, but for the churches them- |} 
selves. | 

The churches were told that they were stepping 
outside of their proper province; such organizations as |] 
the Daughters of the American Revolution began to | 
question the patriotism of the leaders of religion. 

Jesus was not assuring when he told his disciples | 
that they should be hated of all men, and it is this very 
hatred on the part of the forces of exploitation and | 
militarism which the churches are beginning to feel as | 
a result of their success. | 

_. What Mr. Thomas had to say in regard to re- 
ligious education applies equally to every aspect of |i} 
our church life. It has very practical connota- 
tions. | 
More than one denominational group and localll 
church has felt financial pressure due to the success 
which it has achieved in implementing the Gospel. Be- |] 
fore we achieve greater success, therefore, itis important |] 
that those of us who are interested in the church |} 
should consider whether we are willing to pay the | 
price. 

It is obvious that there are good laymen and 
ministers alike who are not. It is not an easy choice | 
which confronts us. If we “‘soft-pedal” the implica- 
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tions of religion both in our education and in our 
general church activities, we shali have lost our 
souls. 

If, on the other hand, we continue our endeavor 
to succeed, our very institutional existence is im- 
periled. This is the choice which lies before American 
Protestantism. Our answer will depend on the extent 
of our faith. 

Robert C. Dexter. 


* 


OUR CHIEF INTERNATIONAL ANXIETY 


VER since the arm of American imperialism 
reached across the Pacific and grabbed the 
Philippine Islands there have been efforts 

to make our citizenry aware of a Japanese 
““‘menace.”’ 

Asiatic immigration to California, Oregon and 
Washington brought this awareness to the inhabitants 
of those states some years ago, but it was not until 
1931 that a “yellow peril’ began to have any genuine 
reality for more than a small minority of the American 
population. In that year Japan loomed up on the 
horizon as the world’s bad boy, as well as the source 
of some cheap light bulbs and rayon products. Man- 
churia was sliced off, Shanghai bombarded, world 
opinion proudly ignored. Then followed withdrawal 
from the League of Nations and announcements to the 
eTect that the island empire intended to steer her own 
course—and, “by jingo!”’ had a formidable military 
machine to carry out her national ‘“‘destiny.”” Many 
of our people came to conclude that a war between the 
United States and Japan was “‘inevitable.”’ 

The change of administrations in this country 
placed a temporary quietus on the irritation. The 
conquest of Manchuria was an accomplished fact; 
there was a possibility that a new policy might be 
adopted toward Japan, and public attention became 
absorbed with spectacular domestic issues. But the 
irritation was soon renewed. Japanese factories 
were still whirring with a fearful efficiency, weren’t 
they? 

There were war maneuvers in the Pacific; the 
Vinson bill was passed; an appropriation was made for 
strengthening our navy; Japan countered with a naval 
building program of her own; the present conclave in 
London has demonstrated that Japan intends to 
counter with or without benefit of treaty until she has 
achieved naval equality with any other power, while 
the United States remains adamant in her refusal to 
grant equality. The impasse has undoubtedly brought 
unfriendly feelings between the two nations to their 
highest pitch. Our newspapers are carrying ominous 
reports about Japanese fortifications in mandated 
islands, about a huge Japanese merchant marine 
which can be quickly converted into fighting ships, 
about the possibility of building “‘pocket”’ battleships, 
and so forth. The clouds of war are trying to 
gather. ; 

It is more than fortunate that the cat should 
have been let out of the bag at just this time. We 
knew it all the time, but didn’t expect to see it so 
baldly given away in the press: the trouble is that 
American oil companies are going to be squeezed 
out of Manchuria—and maybe some other American 
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exports, such as automobiles. And this Manchurian 
monopoly is but a suggestion of what may happen in 
other parts of China: the open door is about to be 
shut. 

We sincerely tender our condolences to the trade 
groups affected; but we warn them and our obliging 
Secretary of State that we are in no mood to consider 
it our patriotic duty to sacrifice millions of our boys 
and billions of our dollars to pulling these relatively 
measly chestnuts out of the Asiatic fire. 

Hugh Stevenson Tigner. 


* * 


TAKING OUR RELIGION SERIOUSLY 
NITARIAN churches are engaged in a loyalty 
campaign. The endeavor is a noble one; the 
task may prove herculean. As one humble 
minister views the project, a serious and appallingly 
widespread handicap is the fact that Unitarian men 
and women, judging by our church activities and 
conferences, have abandoned the practice of ex- 
changing religious ideas and stimulating their faith 
by frank discussion of religious problems. They too 
often delegate their religious thinking to “an outside 
speaker,’ frequently from another fellowship, ac- 
cept without discrimination the thoughts expressed, 
and name their intellectual and spiritual apathy “‘Free- 
dom in Religion.” 

Many of our laymen and women seem to consider 
their church loyalty fully demonstrated if they attend 
laymen’s or Alliance meetings, enjoy the sociability 
otered, and support the church financially. These are 
commendable, but financial aid to an institution which 
they do not use comes dangerously near to charity, 
and adds little to the dignity of their church. Or do 
these absentee Unitarians believe that religious ob- 
servances are helpful to inferior persons and to young 
people—whose religious development they are willing 
to subsidize with money or eflort—but are unnecessary 
to persons, like themselves, who have answered the 
questions life presents and need no further inspira- 
tion? 

Neglect of religious services on Sunday morning 
by members of our congregations physically able to be 
present, is a severe strain upon the idealism of the 
minister whom they have elected to lead them, and to 
his faith in the ability of mankind to work out the sal- 
vation of society. No Unitarian church can long live 
unless its members demonstrate a vital interest in and 
consecration to the basic values in human relation- 
ships and in the relationship of mankind to the creative 
power that is in and through all. 

If the loyalty campaign deepens our sense of ob- 
ligations and brings about, within each church, study 
groups of men and women intent upon deepening and 
broadening their religious outlook by means of ex- 
change of ideals and ideas, the project will yield in- 
estimable results. The accomplishment of these ends 
will be difficult for persons not habituated either to 
church attendance or to vocal expression of the faith 
that is in them. ‘Truth is as a streaming fountain; 
if her waters flow not in a perpetual procession, they 
sicken into a muddy pool of conformity and tradi- 


tion.” . 
Clara Cook Helvie. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


DOES GOD GUIDE US? 


God Does Guide Us. By W. H. Sang- 
ster. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
147 pp. $1.00. 

Though the name does not appear, the 
cause of the Oxford Group Movement is 
implicit in the theme of this book. One of 
the obstacles in the advancement of the 
movement is its doctrine of guidance. 
Not only because the queerest practical 
consequences are associated in instances 
with the decisions of people who believe 
God has led them, but also because the 
very center of the theistic theology is 
finally tested by utter dependence upon 
divine direction in small things and great, 
this series of addresses is important even 
if it is not convincing to those who are 
skeptical. 

The fact is people who hold that God is 
a very real personal presence will continue 
to accept the witness of all and sundry, 
even to the point of stark credulity. But 
those who have gone far in their reliance 
upon entirely natural explanations of re- 
ligious phenomena will be disposed to throw 
out all claims of the supernatural. Of 
course, in so doing, the latter are in danger 
of abolishing spiritual values. Mr. Sang- 
ster might have added a cautioning chapter 
in their behalf. He enumerates many in- 
stances, some of them familiar, of persons 
who definitely changed their careers and 
their lives after listening to a Voice. How- 
ever dubious the rational mind may be, so 
far as the interpretation of what occurred 
is concerned, he must face the facts which 
only religion, it seems, can describe. Un- 
doubtedly, everybody is guided in what 
he does. Whether it be of God or by 
means of a combination of causes working 
through creative imagination in ways ex- 
plicable to the psychologist, the changed 
life is a stubborn, miraculous reality. 

It is very interesting, not to say perplex- 
ing, to find among ministers who still speak 
about God, strange unwillingness to ap- 
prove these data of theism. They really do 
not believe in God, the Person, while the 
Oxford Group Movement does. For either 
one must take Deity whole or leave Him 
out of the account. The number who will 
not manfully and clearly stand up to the 
dilemma is legion. But is it a legion of 
honor? 

Albert C. Dieffenbach. 


* * 


THE INDWELLING CHRIST 

Wings of Healing. By the Grace Ca- 
thedral Mission of Healing. San Francisco: 
The Margaret Mary Morgan Company. 
158 pp. 75 cents. 

This little book, a collection of poems 
and prose selections, was prepared for use 
in the Mission of Healing in Grace Cathe- 


dral, San Francisco. Its reception has 
been phenomenal and it is now in its ninth 
printing, has been transcribed into Braille, 
and the demand for it is unabated. 

It is the kind of book to place upon one’s 
bedside table to bring peace to a tired 
spirit or courage for a new day. The 
quotations are diverse, some familiar, 
some new, but the book is a unit in the in- 
spirational character of its material. The 
‘Affirmations of the Spirit’”’ are in keeping 
with the best tenets of psychology; they 
might well be used as a spiritual ‘‘setting- 
up exercise” to start the day aright. Each 
poem or selection is prefaced by a little 
meditation by Dean Gresham, words of 
rare spiritual grace and insight that add 
greatly to the value of the collection. 

Ministers will welcome acquaintance 
with this little book for their own inspira- 
tion, and will find many uses for it in their 
pastoral work. It sounds the note of com- 
fort and companionship for the shut-in; 
calm and confidence for the confused 
mind; courage for those facing difficulties. 
The indwelling Christ is the cure of souls. 

An appropriate gift for any occasion and 
especially so for the Christmas season. 

Eva M. Baldwin. 
x x 
THE GREAT DESIGN 


The Great Design. Hdited by Frances 
Mason. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

An excellent book. The fourteen emi- 
nent scientists who contribute to this book 
give a great deal of solid information on the 
recent discoveries in the natural sciences. 
But in the intention of the editor the apolo- 
getic element is of primary interest. These 
fourteen scientists testify with varying 
accent and emphasis to the presence of 
mind in nature. It would be strange if 
they did not, since they themselves are in 
nature and of it, and mind is certainly in 
them, and since the study of extra-human 
nature evokes and develops mind in man. 
They all declare that in studying nature 
they are brought face to face with a design, 
a plan, therefore a constitutive thought 
and moving purpose. None of them ex- 
plores the philosophical implications of 
such ideas as law or evolution, for they 
are not philosophers. But they are aware 
that these are mental terms and that with- 
out mental terms, explicit in the observer 
of the universe and implicit in the universe 
observed, no science is possible and no ra- 
tionality is possible. They stop at the 
threshold, but it is the threshold of re- 
ligion. The book as a whole is one of many 
impressive signs that scientific men are it 
last exploring their own first principles and 
thinking out what is involved in intelli- 
gence and intelligibility. And whenever 
this is seriously done, all the sciences will 
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arrive at the point which philosophical 
physics is now approaching, that is, that 
the search for an ultimate ends not in a 
thing but in an explanation, in a reason 
for reason. And this can only be the 
principle that sustains a system and is the 
necessary presupposition to there being 
any system. A book of value for both 
ministers and laity, well deserving to be 
read and studied. 
William Laurence Sullivan. 


* * 


THE INFLUENCE OF SPIRIT 


The Bundle of Life. By Jane Revere 
Burke. New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany. 178 pp. $1.50. 

This is not the first book dealing with 
psychic research by Mrs. Burke. Other 
discussions have been, ‘““The One Way,” 
and “‘Let Us In.”” These works have con- 
tained messages purporting to come from 
reliable sources from the Beyond. The 
communicating spirit claimed to be Pro- 
fessor William James. ‘“‘The Bundle of 


Life” is introduced to the public by the» 


publishers as ‘‘A third series of communica- 
tions believed to have come from William 
James.” The point Mrs. Burke makes is 
that human beings are sick in mind and 
body due to possession by malicious spirits 
who effect an entrance into the human en- 
tity. These wrong and bad influences can 
be exorcised out of the human entity by 
practice of intelligence, love and prayer. 
On the same principle the communicating 
spirit explains crime and other forms of 
abnormal conduct which have disastrous 
effects on society. 

The author includes in the book com- 
ments on this material substance, on re- 
incarnation, and messages about various 
matters of interest from the husband of 
Mrs. Burke. The work is a carefully- 
written, close and rather exhaustive study 
of aspects of psychic research which have 
not, heretofore, been widely treated. 

Whether one accepts the author’s con- 
clusions or not, the book is worth reading 
and studying. It deals in an unprejudiced 


and intelligent fashion’ with a subject 


which is fast gaining recognition as a mat- 
ter worth the attention of thinking people. 
A few years ago a book like “The Bundle of 
Life” could hardly have found a publisher. 
Today, with an increasing interest in 
psychic research, and with many more 
minds open to the discussion, publishers 
find such manuscripts good risks. 
Edward H. Cotton. 


REGIMENTED REVOLUTION 

Must the Nation Plan? By Benson Y. 
Landis. New York: Association Press. 
221 pp. $2.00 in cloth. $1.25 in paper. 

On no subject is there so much unin- 
formed discussion at the present moment 
as on the program and policies of the 
New Deal. Politicians, newspaper editors, 


preachers and the man in the street are all 
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discussing at length a subject regarding 
which most of them have very little ac- 
curate information. It would be a very 
desirable thing if before making any state- 
ment regarding present policies of the Ad- 
ministration there was a definite require- 
ment that the speaker or writer should 
show that he had read “‘Must the Nation 
Plan?”’ 

Dr. Landis published less than a year ago 
a very worthwhile summary of the Roose- 
velt policies under the title ‘America’s 
Third Revolution.” In ‘“‘Must the Nation 
Plan?” he brings the discussion up to date, 
and he does it very well. This is no mere 
whitewash of the New Deal, nor is it a 
complete condemnation. It is a fair and 
intelligent summary of what has been 
done and a discussion of the issues involved, 
The first section deals with the various 
programs in agriculture, industry, finance 
and relief. The second section attempts to 
evaluate the effect of these programs on 
the consumer and the Constitution. These 
sections are followed by a third part with 
an excellent discussion-syllabus and a list 
of source material. 

There are here and there indications of 
hasty writing, and the title of the book does 
not seem to cover its contents, but on the 
whole, as Charles Beard says in the in- 
troduction, it presents a challenge to men 
and women whose minds are not shut, 


whether they be of the right or the left. 
The present reviewer has read a great deal 


of the current literature on the New Deal, 


but no single book offers in such a short 


compass as complete and accurate a 

summary or presents as many challenges 

to thought as ‘“‘“Must the Nation Plan?” 
Robert C. Desxier. 


* * 


IN LOVE WITH LIFE 
Wanderer’s Circle. By Cornelia Strat- 


| ton Parker. Boston: Houghion and Mifflin 


Company. 345 pp. $3.50. 
Here is a book that sparkles with the 


| joy of living. Here is a writer with a dy- 


namic and magnetic personality. A writer 


whose knowledge of life has not been ac- 


quired vicariously ‘far from the madding 
crowd,” but won in the exciting struggle of 


living deeply, widely and closely with the 
‘realities of life. The writer knows life at 


first hand. She has tasted its exhilarating 
joys as well as its crushing sorrows—but al- 


ways and ever she remains in love with life. 


So passionately is she interested in life that 
we find her behind the counter in a de- 
partment store, in a laundry, in a brass- 
work shop, in a beauty parlor, in a hotel 
kitchen, in a dancing class, investigating 
working conditions, trying to understand 
the working woman. We find her on the 
lecture platform; in Geneva at an inter- 
national labor conference; we find her 
writing articles for magazines and papers, 
articles designed to improve the status 
of women. We travel with her across 
Europe and meet notable persons and en- 
tertaining experiences. And always we 
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feel that we are in the presence of a re- 
markable, honest, brilliant, unselfish per- 
sonality. This is the story of a crowded 
life. The style is vibrantly alive. There is 
not a tiresome page or paragraph in the 
book. 

Ivan A. Klein. 


* x 


MARY PETERS 


Mary Peters. By Mary Ellen Chase. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Spon heOs 


Mary Ellen Chase is a novelist of whom 
we have been expecting great things, and 
she has fully rewarded our expectations. 
The author of “A Goodly Heritage” has 
here again shown how a novel can be much 
more than a mere “‘slice of life,’”’ how it 
may be an adventure in discovery, in the 
interpretation of experience. Here in this 
epic of an old Maine seafaring family—an 
epic beginning in the haleyon days when 
men did business in great waters, and end- 
ing in our time with the vacationists in the 
saddle—are all the ingredients that have 
contributed to the practical Yankee ideal- 
ism that is our permanent heritage from 
the old New England theology and life. 
Mary Peters, her mother and her brother, 
the land, the sea, and the changing Maine 
coast village, are all portrayed as partners 
in the disclosure of the “things that cannot 
change,”’ the deep intuitions that, in the 
face of tragedy and apparent decay, bring 
spiritual ‘“‘security, stability and quiet 
order.” 

Not often does one have the privilege 
of reading a book so richly orchestrated 
with the themes that grow not old and 
with the harmonies that emerge only with 
spiritual and cultural integrity. Certainly 
this book and its author will find a high 
place in the living tradition of New England 
fiction. 

James Luther Adams. 


a att) 


THE ORIENTAL 


Orientals in American Life. By Al- 
bert W. Palmer. New York: Friendship 
Press. 212 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 60 
cents. 

The question what to do with the 
Orientals who have come to live among us 
is a very hard one to answer, yet very im- 
portant, particularly in the ‘“‘coast’’ re- 
gions. To raise it is often to start bitter 
controversy. This little book, however, 
treats both sides of the question moderate- 
ly, dispassionately and sympathetically. 
The author writes most entertainingly, 
with enough statistics to show that he 
knows his subject thoroughly and to prove 
his points, but not enough to bore one. 

Whether we realize it or not, the Orien- 
tal seems to be getting Americanized. 
Leaders are coming forward among the 
second and third generations, who are far 
more American than Chinese or Japanese. 
We must help, not hinder, this process, 
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for those folks are here to stay and it is 
our business to accept them on terms of 
equality, as we have accepted Irish, Ger- 
man, Dutch, French and many others. 
J. Gilbert Peirce. 


Oe 


NO MONEY NEEDED 


Prosperity Without Money. 
W. Longfellow. 
lishing House. 


By D. 
Boston: Christopher Pub- 
386 pp. $1.00. 

Starting with the theory that money is 
the root of all evil, the author would 
abolish it entirely, gold, silver, copper, 
even paper. Individual purchases would 
be paid for by “transfer of book credits’’— 
checks presumably. Wouldn’t it be a help 
to have to write out a check for the morn- 
ing paper as you run for the car or train, 
or whenever you buy an ice-cream cone 
for Johnny! Such a scheme would not 
last a week. 

He would also compel everyone to work 
the same number of hours no matter what 
his job, and he would give ‘‘every citizen, 
regardless of his occupation, the same 
number of dollars worth of purchasing 
power each year.’”’ Is there any quicker 
way to destroy individual initiative and 
progress? 

No one likes a depression. Almost 
everyone has a plan for making another 
one impossible. So we get a flood of 
books, pamphlets and letters to the editor, 
with a countless number of amazing pro- 
posals. This little book is one of the most 
amazing. 

J.Gilbert Peirce. 


* * 


TABLOID REVIEWS 


Daily Strength for Daily Needs. 
Selected by Mary W. Tileston. Boston: 
Litile, Brown, and Company. 378 pp. $1.50. 

Here is the memorial edition of this 
well-known book of devotions, whose 
composer has just died. Bishop Lawrence 
in his short introduction expresses his ap- 
preciation of this little book and speaks of 
the exceptionally wide influence that it 
has had wherever it has been read. Almost 
500,000 copies have been sold during the 
fifty years since its publication. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


* * 


Bird City. By H. A. Mcllhenny. Bos- 
ton: The Christopher Publishing Company. 
203 pp. $8.00. 

An interesting and intimate story by a 
Louisiana gentleman of his work in estab- 
lishing and maintaining what he rightly 
ealls a “Bird City,’ with thousands of 
southern birds as summer residents and 
thousands of northern birds as winter citi- 
zens. His description of the homes and 
habits of such birds as the heron, egret and 
gallinale is as informative as it is interest- 
ing. There are over a hundred illustrations 
taken by himself. 


Crarles W. Casson. 


of the General Alliance with the following 
list of approved Appeals for 1934-1935. 
Every one merits the support of Alliance 
women to the full extent of their generosity. 
The need is great; 
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Alliance 


A challenge is presented to the branches 


Appeals 


before the branches. 
should be sent through the 


the opportunity is 


Denominational 


ATd tor MiuMmisterialeStuGents)s see actacr tna ie eke. ner en cece arenas 
This provides assistance for young men who are enrolled for the Unitarian 
ministry, mainly at Harvard Divinity School. 

Bronx Free Fellowship 
Because of the financial depression the needs of this liberal movement have 
not lessened. Mr. Land is giving unstinted service for the maintenance of 
this progressive, religious and educational center in the Bronx, New York 
City. 

Francestown, N. H. 
The women of the Alliance in this old New England church are bending 
every effort to meet the expense of necessary repairs to the organ, a project 
which will result in increased use of the church building. 


FIOUStOMSAR ORAS hd By ha gee ps 3 atte Tt RO te eee ee 


This will go toward the purchase of gas-steam radiators for the church and 
parish house. 

Memphis, Tenn. 
This will be used toward overcoming the handicap of unsightly grounds and 
church interior of their prominently situated church. 

Meadville—President’s Emergency Fund 
With this money many small but important needs for which no other funds 
are available can be met. 


Ministers aWidews ands Wependents Dae iibe rss rr eesti eae aa ene 


This appeal is a peculiar responsibility of the Alliance women, since it helps 
to give small comforts, even necessaries, to women who have served our 
parishes faithfully in the past. 

Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 
This is used for university and other academic fees for men preparing for 
the Unitarian ministry. 

Proctor Academy 
This is particularly for scholarship aid for the boys of our Unitarian school 
in New Hampshire. 

Star Island Renovation 
This is for purchasing necessary interior equipment which must be re- 
placed this year. 


Young People’s Religious Union 
This assistance is given to further the work and to show the interest of 
the Alliance in our young people. 


International 


Bulgaria 
Mme. Topliska is continuing her church and kindergarten work for women 
and children and, because of government insistance upon a special training 
course for all teachers, she needs our financial assistance. 

Hungary 
This goes to Dr. Gabriel Csiki and his fellow-workers at the Unitarian Mis- 
sion House, and is used to help very poor Unitarians who have come to Buda- 
pest, many from their old homes in Transylvania. The Budapest Alliance 
(from Bishop Jozan’s church and from the Mission House) assists in the 
distribution of this aid. 

India 
$400 is for the ten churches in the Khasi Hills Unitarian Union which have 
carried on since 1887 without a minister; $50 for the church in Madras, 
whose building erected in 1825 is in imperative need of repairs on the in- 
terior. 


THE GENERAL ALLIANCE REPORTER 


All contributions 
General 
Treasurer, Miss Louise Brown, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., in order that credit 
may be given each branch contributing. 
Marion P. Walkley, Chairman. 


ee O00 


EARLY PAYMENTS 


The following ten branches deserve a 
reward of merit, but since the General 
Alliance does not grant rewards, all that 
the general treasurer’s office can do is to! 
voice praise and gratitude for early pay- 
ment of membership dues. These branches 
are the first ten to send in 1934-35 pay- 
ments, and even though published in this 
month of November these payments were) 
received before the first of July. Here are, 
ten branches in four different states which | 
are setting a fine example to the rest of the 
country. Let this report give notice to 
all other branches that the treasurer’s | 
office is ready to receive any membership | 
dues already collected. Hudson, Mass.— 
Evening; Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Sanford, 
Me.—Evening; New London, Conn.; Som- 
erville, Mass.; Dedham, Mass.; Cambridge, | 
Mass.—First; Roslindale, Mass.; Brook- | 
line, Mass.—Second; Newport, R. I. 


* * 


COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIP 


In January, 1935, the Committee on Fel- 
lowship of the General Alliance will enter 
upon its fifteenth year of service. Its first | 
package was sent out in 1920. Members | 
of the committee who have been long con- 
nected with the work are, naturally, asking | 
themselves at this time what the com- 
mittee has actually accomplished and what 
is the real value of the work. 

The answer may be found in the fact 
that we receive, from time to time, many || 
encouraging expressions of gratitude and 
appreciation from lonely women living in 
places where there is no Unitarian preach- 
ing, or from those who are prevented from 
attending church services by iliness. 

The packages sent each month, con- 
taining sermons, poems and prose selec. | 
tions, carry greatly needed messages of | 
cheer, inspiration and consolation to the 
hundreds of women on the membership 
list. 

These women, in their turn, share 
the messages with friends who need help. 
Recently a woman living at a distance | 
came to our committee meeting, to tell us 
that she enjoys our “literature” and sends | 
it regularly to her son at college. He, too, 
values it highly. 

The committee is carrying on its work 
faithfully. Its members are glad when 
definite knowledge of success comes to 
them, but they are not dependent upon 
that knowledge. They know that the 
influence of the printed word is incaleu-_ 
lable, and may be far greater than they 
imagine. They rejoice that they are able 
to share in this way the thoughts which 
have uplifted them. 


Mary Olis Russell, 
For the Committee on Fellowship. 
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Meeting of the 


The regular meeting of the Executive 
Board on November 9 was held at Provi- 
dence, R. I., by invitation of the First 
Church branch. Mrs. Thomas G. Rees 
presided. Forty Board and committee 
members attended and there were also 
present more than sixty guests from Al- 
liance branches in Providence, R. I.; New- 
ton and Winchester, Mass.; Hartford, 
Conn., and Brattleboro, Vt. 


The treasurer presented an encouraging . 


statement. 

The name of Mrs. Elizabeth Alden Hew- 
ins Russell has been placed In Memoriam 
by the Alliance branch, Dedham, Mass. 

Since the last meeting the president has 
addressed Alliance branches at West New- 
ton, Mass.; Cleveland, Ohio; Dayton, Ohio 

(Ohio Valley Associate Alliance); Daven- 
port, Iowa (lowa State Conference); De- 
troit, Mich.; neighborhood meetings at 
Lexington—with East Lexington acting 
as joint hostess—and Wollaston, Mass. 
Mrs. Rees was one of the speakers at the 
annual dinner of the New York League, 
and the International Committee Confer- 
ence at 25 Beacon Street; attended the 
Monday Conference, the Massachusetts 
Social Service Conference, and an enter- 
tainment of the Wellesley Hills Alliance. 

Four Massachusetts directors reported 
in person: Miss Margaret S. Ball, Miss 
Grace C. Jordan, Mrs. Russell B. Tower, 
and Mrs. Roderick Stebbins. The report 
of Mrs. Franklin F. Raymond was read by 

Miss Helen W. Greenwood, who also read 
the report of the Rocky Mountains Dis- 
trict sent by the vice-president, Mrs. 
Ernest M. Fowler. The reports from all 
sections showed excellent work accom- 
plished, with some new members in the 
ranks and a continued courage and loyalty 
that is most heartening. 

During the month there were 334 visitors 
at headquarters. 

In the absence of the chairman, Mrs. 
Raymond, the report of the Finance Com- 
mittee was read by Miss Louise Brown. 
Committee reports were also received from 
the Post Office Mission, Mrs. George B. 
Dewson; Fellowship, Miss Lucy Lowell; 
Junior Work, Mrs. Wilton E. Cross; Social 
Service, Mrs. Arthur G. Robbins. 

Three new Junior Alliances were re- 
ported: Barnstable, Mass.; Detroit, Mich.; 
and Lebanon, N. H. 

A new Evening Alliance has been or- 
ganized at Schenectady, N. Y. 

Mrs. Edward I. Walkley briefly de- 
scribed the three Appeals listed for the 
first time this year: Francestown, N. H., 
Houston, Texas, and Memphis, Tenn. 
She also told in detail of the work carried 
on by the Bronx Free Fellowship. 

Mrs. H. B. Hartwell, chairman of the 
newly appointed Publicity Committee, out- 
lined her plans for this important work. 

Mrs. Miles Hanson has been elected a 
member of the Library Committee. 


Executive Board 


The Board heard with deep regret of the 
accident suffered by Mrs. Raymond, 
Massachusetts director and chairman of 
the Finance Committee. Affectionate greet- 
ings and sincere sympathy were voted 
Mrs. Raymond. 

The sympathy of the Board was also 
extended to a former vice-president, Mrs. 
David F. Hueston, Jackson, IIl., in the 
death of her husband. 

Mrs. Rees presented the president of 
the hostess branch, Mrs. John W. Baker, 
who welcomed the guests, and invited all 
to remain to the luncheon. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the 
Providence Alliance for its very gracious 
hospitality. 

Following the luncheon there was an 
afternoon meeting arranged by the hostess 
branch, at which Professor W. S. Taylor 
gave a most interesting illustrated lec- 
ture on mural paintings. 

* * 

CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER 

Monday, December 3. 10.30 a. m. 
The Monday Conference of Alliance 
branches in Edward Everett Hale Chapel, 
First Church, Boston, Mass., 64 Marlboro 
Street. Conference: Ministerial Relief 
Societies. Leader, Dr. Henry Wilder 
Foote. Address by Rev. Palfrey Perkins. 

The presiding officer will be Mrs. Roder- 
ick Stebbins, a director of the General Al- 
liance. 

Friday, December 7. 10.30 a.m. The 
Cheerful Letter Conference in Eliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Friday, December 21. 11 a.m. The 
Post Office Mission Conference in Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Address: 
“The Oxford Group Movement.” Dr. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach. 

* * 
INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 
“Living Memories of the Summer’’ was 

the subject of a meeting held November 
5, at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Flags of the different countries suggested 
the approach to the Copenhagen Unitarian 
Church, and many photographs were on 
the bulletin boards. 

Mrs. Walter C. Vaughan conducted the 
devotional service; Mrs. Thomas G. Rees 
spoke of general conditions here and 
abroad; Mrs. Louis C. Cornish spoke of 
Praha, the Convocation, the consecration 
of ministers of the Czechoslovak National 
Church, and of our great leaders, Dr. and 
Mrs. Capek; Rev. Anita T. Pickett de- 
scribed her stay at the British League 
Hostel and with her Friendly Link. 

Mrs. Robert C. Dexter said: ‘‘Den- 
mark has come nearer solving the problems 
of this age than any other country.” Miss 
Lucy Lowell told of the tribute paid to 
Unitarians by Canon Dearmer at West- 
minster Abbey. Mrs. Charles G. Gerould 
gave an excellent account of the Copen- 
hagen Congress, and the impressive ser- 


mon by Dr. Alfred Hall, the new president. 
Mrs. N. P. Smithwick, whose nephew com- 
posed the fugue for the Congress, spoke; 
and Mrs. Charles E. St. John, who pre- 
sided, told of memorable visits in Karpat- 
ska Rus, Rumania and Hungary. 

International understanding and friend- 
ship were especially emphasized at this 
splendid meeting. 

Martha E. St. John, Chairman. 
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VALUE OF FRIENDLY LINKS 


“Some people, and often the best, have 
their inner selves so tightly boxed up that 
no physical contact ever penetrates, yet 
such people can pour themselves out in a 
letter to a friend whom they are not likely 
to meet next day. The value of Friendly 
Link letters is that they often begin where 
others leave off. The Link need not be 
told a host of necessary though unin- 
teresting details, and the whole space may 
be devoted to interests, current events, 
and thoughts. I believe letter-writing 
can satisfy the creative instinct, cure undue 
introspection and broaden one’s outlook.” 

This excerpt from a _ correspondent’s 
letter is a challenge to join the ranks of 
the Friendly Links brigade. The days 
ahead promise hours of leisure, and we 
Unitarians have a means of filling many of 
these hours with the Friendly Links 
movement, which offers profitable use of 
time to those who like to write letters. 

What does it mean to be a Friendly 
Link? To give spontaneously of one’s 
self, which costs only a little time, and a 
willingness to share one’s everyday bless- 
ings with others. To be rewarded by the 
warming of one’s own heart as these 
blessings are recounted, and thrilled by the 
reply from a far-away Link. 

There is a common bond between the 
correspondents in their church affiliation; 
the enumeration of the benefits they de- 
rive from the church, its social activities 
and its relations to the community. Do 
we realize that we must do something to 
keep this Unitarian family of ours alive? 
We should be propagandists, but we are 
not. Our ministers and officers need our 
whole-hearted cooperation if they are to 
succeed in pushing forward. In the 
Friendly Links movement, we have a 
vehicle at hand, in full working order; it 
needs only more hands to push. 

Helen M. Church, 
For the Committee on Friendly Links. 
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NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATE 


The annual fall inspirational meeting 
was held in Unity Church, Montclair, on 
October 19. The president, Mrs. Elliott 
B. Hussey of Rutherford, presided and in- 
troduced the speaker, Rev. L. Hamilton 
Garner of the Universalist church in 
Newark. ‘‘What Can the Church Do to 
Survive?” was the topic of Mr. Garner’s 
address. To ask this question, he said, is 
to suggest that the church may notsur- 
vive. The failure of the church today is 
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due to its being too anxious to survive, and 
in its anxiety depending upon material 
rather than spiritual assets, the question so 
often being, not what can we give but what 
can we receive. 

He divided society into three groups; 
labor, the intellectuals, and the middle 
class. The attitude of labor toward the 
church is that the church exists and always 
has for capital and the wealthy class; 
there is no real brotherhood in the church. 
Wherever there is revolt against capital 
and wealth, there is revolt against the 
church, for the church has always tried to 
maintain the status quo of wealth. 

Intellectual people have little but sar- 
casm for the church. They neither heed it 
nor oppose it. H. G. Wells makes this 
clear in his autobiography, in which he 
states that organized religion is intoler- 
able. 

Between these two groups the average 
man of the middle class finds himself. He 
is still a church member. How loyal is he? 
Does the church stir him? 

What can be done to reinvigorate the 
church? Mr. Garner asked. First, the 
church must cease to care whether it sur- 
vives. It must lose itself in serving the 
people of the community without regard to 
class, color or creed. Then it will find the 
community turning toward it, not because 
it sought the community, but because it 
served the community. 

Theology is no longer part of the life of 
the church, yet ox-cart language is used in 
an airplane age. The church must restate 
its message in terms of values which are 
permanent—justice, truth, kindness—these 
are ideals worth striving and living for. 
Ministers must not compromise on the 
great ideals. The church must stop try- 
ing to be all things to all people, or it will 
blow itself to pieces like the chameleon 
on the crazy quilt. It must sponsor the 
cause of the people ‘‘on the other side of 
the track.’”’ It must be supremely inter- 
national, for it is the one institution that 
reaches out beyond national boundaries. 

Adelaide D. Shepard, Secretary. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The Associate Alliance of Northern Cali- 
fornia convened October 24 at the First 
Unitarian Church, Oakland, Calif., for its 
forty-third meeting, with delegates in at- 
tendance from Sacramento, Stockton, 
San Jose, San Francisco, and Berkeley. 

Miss Mary Lawrance of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry spoke 
on “Religious Loyalty in Children,’”’ show- 
ing that religious loyalty must be built up 
gradually and steadily through life, be- 
ginning in the first church-school kinder- 
garten and developing through a well- 
rounded program during every year of the 
child’s life, until he or she is ready to carry 
on into the church the deep allegiance that 
has become a part of his or her being. 

Dr. Caleb S. S. Dutton, minister of the 
First Unitarian Society of San Francisco, 


Calif., described the Copenhagen con- 
ference. ; 

It was announced that the next meeting 
of the Associate Alliance would be held in 
Stockton, Calif., in the spring of 1935. 

F.E. Duschack. 


* * 


OTHER ASSOCIATE ALLIANCES 


October 8. New Hampshire Associate 
in Portsmouth, N. H. Afternoon ad- 
dress—Junior Workers, Mrs. W. B. 
Daniell, vice-president. Roll call to which 
each member responded with a _ one- 
minute talk on ‘‘What Our Alliance is 
Planning for the Year.’”’ Evening session, 
combined meeting of the Alliance and Lay- 
men’s League. Address, “Quaker and 
Unitarian Religions,’ by Rev. Arthur 
Heeb, minister at Francestown. 

October 4. Chicago Associate, in All 
Souls’ Church, Evanston, Ill. Address, 
“The Centenary of William Morris,” by 
Professor Ney L. MacMinn of North- 
western University. 

October 20. Connecticut Valley As- 
sociate, in Holyoke, Mass., with the 
Connecticut Valley Conference. Discus- 
sion of the subject, ““How Can We of the 
Connecticut Valley Make a More Aggres- 
sive Program of Our Religious Faith?” by 
the presidents of the branch Alliances. 

October 25. Essex County Associate, in 
Marblehead, Mass. Addresses—‘‘The AI- 
liance in the Church and in the Com- 
munity,” by Mrs. Richard Y. FitzGerald, 
chairman of the Committee on Programs 
of the General Alliance; ‘‘The Needs and 
Hazards of Youth,” by Rev. Bradford E. 
Gale, minister at Lincoln, Mass. 

October 80. Southern California Asso- 
ciate in Pomona. Delegates from Santa 
Barbara, Los Angeles, Redlands, Santa 
Ana, Long Beach, Hollywood, and Santa 
Monica were present. 

* * 

RELIGIOUS-EDUCATION BOOKS 


Five helpful books on religious education 
have been presented to the Circulating 
Library of the General Alliance, by the 
Guild of Parish Workers: “The Child’s 
Approach to Religion,’ by H. W. Fox; 
“Method in Religious Education,’ by 
G. H. Betts and Marion Hawthorne; 
“The Process of Group Thinking,” by 
H.S. Elliott; “Character Emphasis in Edu- 
cation,” by Kenneth Heaton, and “The 
Short Bible,” edited by Goodspeed. 

“The Child’s Approach to Religion” will 
be invaluable to parents who are trying to 
help their children acquire a religious at- 
titude of mind. It is a clarifying book and 
helps one to hold fast to essential truths in 
formulating a philosophy of life. Chil- 
dren guided to think along these lines will 
have a firm foundation for further religious 
development. The book is interestingly 
written and will appeal to the average 
reader. 

“Method in Religious Education” is a 
book for the teacher in the church school. 
It is a source book, summarizing many 


methods of teaching, suggesting questions 
for discussion in teacher-training classses 
and giving much help in the technique of 
teaching. 

“The Process of Group Thinking”’ will be 
helpful to those conducting young people’s 
groups, as it contains clear outlines for the 
leader and specific directions for guiding ] 
group discussions. The author is an au- | 
thority on this type of teaching. 

“Character Emphasis in Education’ 
deals with the importance of this emphasis 
in all forms of education, and will be il- | 
luminating to teachers eager for help 
along this important line. It has the | 
modern viewpoint and will be of assistance | 
to those interested in progressive educa- 
tion. 

“The Short Bible” is unique. The | 
books are arranged in the order in which 
they were written, beginning with Amos, 
and each book is preceded by a paragraph 
telling who probably wrote the book, and 
something of the events which caused it to 
be written. This is especially illuminating 
concerning the books of the Prophets and 
the Epistles of Paul. Each book contains 
only the essential message, thus omitting 
much of the tiresome matter which often 
discourages the reader from continuing. 
It will be welcome to lay students who 
would like to know more of the Bible, but 


who have little time for extensive study. 
* * 


EVENING ALLIANCE 


The Evening Alliance groups of Greater 
Boston will hold a union meeting at 7.15 
p. m., Tuesday, December 4, in Hale 
Chapel, First Church, Berkeley and Marl- 
boro Streets, Boston, Mass. 


CHORAL SINGING 


A cordial invitation is extended to all 
who would enjoy joining a choral group 
under the direction of Henry Jackson 
Warren, director of music of All Souls’ 
Church, Lowell, Mass. In 19382 Mr. 
Warren was musical director of the Uni- — 
tarian Hour broadcast every Sunday 
afternoon from Station WBZ, Boston, 
Mass. 

An opportunity to participate in the 
performance of the best of church music, 
as well as.secular, is offered to directors 
and members of church choirs. 

Further information may be received 
by addressing Sonya Tuttle, Secretary, 
137 Newbury Street, Boston. 

ee 
PERSONNEL COMMITTEE 

The personnel committee of the Uni- 
tarian Ministerial Union will meet at 
10 a. m., November 26, at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

* 


ee 
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SUPPLYING AT EASTPORT 
Rev. George MacKay has been called as 
stated supply of the First Congregational 
Society (Unitarian), Eastport, Me., for a 
period of six months, which began Novem- 
ber 1. 
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Liberals and Evangelicals Consider 
Common Grounds of Christian Action 


Unifying Christian ideals, purposes and 
projects are written large, and divisive de- 
nominationalism is written not at all, in 
reports and impressions of the first annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches, held at Grace Congregational 
Church in Framingham, Mass., November 
12-14. 

The essential religion underlying this 
endeavor at a united Protestantism in 
Massachusetts is congenial to those of the 
Free Church Fellowship, and Unitarians 
and Universalists had their place in the 
program and procedures of the Framing- 
ham meeting. Dr. Robert C. Dexter, who 
heads the Departments of Social Relations 
of both the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and the Council, spoke on “Under- 
standing Hitler’s Germany,” and conducted 
the forum following the address by Kirby 
Page on “‘The Economics of the Kingdom 
of God.” Herbert C. Parsons, president 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, dis- 
cussed ““What Present-Day Life is Doing 
to Our Boys and Girls.” 

Mrs. Victor A. Friend was re-elected a 
vice-president to serve with Bishop Charles 
Wesley Burns, dynamic and _liberal- 
minded Methodist leader, again chosen 
president, and Professor John M. Ratcliff 
of the Tufts College School of Religion was 
elected a member-at-large. Rev. Carl A. 
Hempel of the Universalist church in 
Lynn, Mass., relinquished his work as 
secretary by reason of the press of other 
duties. Mrs. Samuel L. Elberfeld was 
named among the directors. 

Pointing to the “‘many and serious er- 
rors’ of the Hitler regime, Dr. Dexter 
nevertheless declared that “‘the responsi- 
bility for most of the things which Amer- 
icans criticize in Germany lies outside of 
Germany itself,’ and counseled that “in- 
stead of striking back, we must attempt to 
find out what it is that makes Germany 
wish to strike, and then remove the causes 
which have created the present situation.” 

Mr. Parsons, who heads the important 
efforts of the Massachusetts Child Council 
to coordinate various child protection and 
guidance activities, said that the uncer- 
tainties inherent in present disturbed con- 
ditions might be expected to create habits 
of dependency or revolt among youth, 
but that he finds among them a creditable 
measure of independence and high resolu- 
tion to meet problems. He argued the 
necessity of united community effort, of a 
balanced and well-ordered program, for 
children, especially to detect and counter- 
act the earliest tendencies toward delin- 
quency, instead of waiting until legalistic 
and “almost criminalistic’? methods must 
be brought to bear on the fully developed 
offender. A lively discussion followed his 
address. 

The three-day program opened im- 


pressively with Kirby Page showing what 
he held to be the irreligion and the prac- 
tical absurdity in our frontierless civiliza- 
tion of maldistributed wealth, competi- 
tion, and the profit motive. The economics 
of the kingdom of God, he said, would 
reverse all three of these situations. 
“When you say the Lord’s Prayer, you are 
praying for the end of capitalism,” he as- 
serted, frankly advocating ‘Christian 
Socialism.” 

The several conferences on religious 
education, both group and general, were 
informing, helpful and stimulating. Mr. 
Parsons’s address fittingly preceded these, 
and in the middle of them came the chal- 
lenge from Rey. Albert C. Thomas of the 
First Baptist Church, Fall River, Mass., 
asking “‘Dare We Be Successful in Re- 
ligious Education?” 

Of course, the dominant theme of re- 
ports, discussions, and addresses was the 
need for cooperative planning and endeavor 
among Protestant churches. Bishop Burns 
declared: “‘The anti-social forces of Ameri- 
ca have become antichristian. Our only 
safety is to get together. The best way for 
Christians to get together is to work to- 
gether. We must cooperate or collapse.” 
And Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, gen- 
eral secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches, hopefully commented: “‘Amer- 
ican Protestantism is entering upon an 
era of integration. Within the last quarter 
of a century, an epoch has begun in which, 
with no loss of liberty, a new unity is be- 
ginning to be achieved.” 

Dean Willard L. Sperry of the Harvard 
Divinity School gave the final address, a 
carefully considered and thoughtful analy- 
sis of present-day religious trends, es- 
pecially as they concern “The Massa- 
chusetts Churches and Their Tomorrow.” 

Ival McPeak. 
* * 
HUGH TIGNER INSTALLED 

Rev. Hugh Stevenson Tigner was in- 
stalled as minister of Christ Church, Uni- 
versalist, Middletown, N. Y., Tuesday 
evening, October 28. Dr. Stanard Dow 
Butler of Utica, N. Y., who spent in Mid- 
dletown some of the happiest years of his 
service in the ministry, returned for the 
service, and preached the installation 
sermon. His subject was ‘“The Church in 
This New Life.”’ Mr. Tigner pronounced 
the benediction. 

Rev. J. Howard Nichols, of Middletown, 
gave the invocation. Russell M. Vernon, 
president of the board of trustees of the 
church, gave the invitation from the con- 
gregation, and the congregation then per- 
formed the act of installation. The minis- 
ter-elect accepted the call, and then Rey. 
Thomas Turrell, minister of the Church of 
Our Father, Newburgh, N. Y., gave the 
prayer of installation. 


Rev. Fred M. Holloway, minister of the 
First Church, Congregational, Middle- 
town, welcomed Mr. Tigner and wife in 
behalf of the churches of the city. 


PERSONALS 


Professor W. Linwood Chase, editor of 
The Christian Register, was heard over a 
nation-wide hook-up of the National 
Broadcasting Company Saturday, Novem- 
ber 10, when he spoke on “The Handi- 
capped Child,” during a broadcast spon- 
sored by the National Education Associa- 
tion. Professor Chase followed Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt on the program, 
which was in observance of National 
Education Week. 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, minister of 
the Newton Centre, Mass., Unitarian So- 
ciety, and religious editor of The Boston 
Evening Transcript, addressed a meeting of 
the Oxford Group Movement at Toronto, 
Canada, November 20. Dr. Dieffenbach 
took as his subject “Spiritual Revolution 
and the Social Order.” 


Rey. Arthur N. Moore, who resigned 
October 1 as minister of the First Unitarian 
Congregational Society, Franklin, N. H., 
is now in Cambridge, Mass., where he is 
completing his work for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy in economics at 
Harvard University. 

Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks, minister of All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church, Indianapolis, 
Ind., conducted the vesper services at 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
Sunday, November 18. On the following 
Monday he addressed the student body, 
and met Unitarian students at the college. 


Miss Ramona Jeanette Sawyer, daughter 
of Rev. and Mrs. Roland D. Sawyer of 
Ware, Mass., was married September 29 
in London, England, to Joseph Nicholas 
Barth. Mrs. Barth was graduated this 
year from the Meadville Theological 
School, where Mr. Barth is now in his 
senior year. 


A son, Richard Dean, was born Novem- 
ber 3 to Dr. and Mrs. Oliver Martin of 
Provincetown, Mass. 


x x 


LECTURES BY DR. CABOT 


A series of lectures is being given by 
Dr. Richard C. Cabot, professor of social 
ethics in Harvard University, under the 
auspices of Andover-Newton Theological 
Seminary, in cooperation with the Baptist 
and Congregational City Missionary So- 
ciety. The subject of the course is ‘The 
Church and Social-Service Work,” and the 
conduct of the lectures centers around the 
discussion of problems arising from actual 
cases. The next lecture will be held on 
Monday, November 26, at 9.45 a. m., and 
the last lecture of the series will be held on 
December 3. These lectures are open to 
all ministers and church workers. They 
are held at Pilgrim Hall, 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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SOUTHWESTERN LIBERALS 
AT LAWRENCE, KANSAS 

“Making the Liberal Church More Ef- 
fective’ was the note struck again and 
again in addresses and round-table dis- 
cussions at the annual meeting of the 
Southwestern Federation of Religious Lib- 
erals which was held October 26-28 in the 
Unitarian church in Lawrence, Kans. 

“The Liberal Church should speak 
forthrightly on the problems facing all 
of us today,” Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 
minister of the Liberal Center in Kansas 
City, Mo., declared in the opening ses- 
sion. ‘‘We should make the country safe 
for radicals, rather than suppress them 
as the dictators are doing,” he said. 
At the same meeting Rev. Raymond B. 
Bragg praised the German churchmen 
who “have stood up and said ‘No’ in the 
face of a great political power which 
threatened to submerge them. The church 
has proved to be the most courageous 
force in Germany seeking human solidar- 
bas 

After a devotional service led by Rev. 
Joseph Cleveland, minister of the First 
Congregational Church in Kansas City, 
Kans., Saturday morning was devoted to 
round-table discussions on church manage- 
ment, religious education, liturgy, and re- 
ligious philosophy, which were led by Mr. 
Cleveland, Rev. W. G. Price, Universalist 
minister in Junction City, Kans., Rev. 
Maynard Van Dyke, Unitarian minister 
in Topeka, Kans., and Rev. Charles A. 
Engvall, Unitarian minister in Lawrence. 
These discussions excited much interest 
and were summarized at luncheon. 

Other events this day included a football 
game, a visit to the Spooner Thayer Art 
Museum, where a lecture on etchings was 
given, a “singing tea”’ served by the local 
Alliance, and a banquet at which Rev. 
John G. MacKinnon of Wichita, Kans., 
spoke on “Unitarianism Bets Its Life.’ 
He declared: ‘‘We must influence society 
to the left as a means of saving civilization. 
We must be radicals in life as well as in 
religion, since life cannot be separated from 
religion.” After the banquet a symposium 
on “The Quest for Social Justice,” which 
included Professor T. G. Collier of Wash- 
burn College in Topeka, Joseph F. King, 
Jr., of the local Congregational church, 
and Mr. Van Dyke, was held. The To- 
peka delegation conducted a candlelight 
ritual as the last event of a busy day. 

Delegates attended the Junior Church 
service on the next day. The conference 
sermon was delivered by Rev. Wilson M. 
Backus, minister emeritus of the Lawrence 
church. Speaking on “Essential Liberty,” 
he emphasized the fact that liberty is es- 
sential to freedom, but this liberty does 
not contain license; if we will use our free- 
dom rightly it will lead to progress and 
happiness. In the afternoon Rabbi 
Samuel Mayerberg of Kansas City, Mo., 
said on the topic ‘‘Demobilizing Our 
Minds,” “There can be no peace in a war- 


thinking world. The liberals must culti- 
vate a new heroism for those who dare defy 
the status quo for the sake of their ideals.” 

The conference, which was attended by 
almost seventy out-of-town delegates and 
by local people, adopted resolutions op- 
posing Fascism and compulsory military 
training, and resolutions favoring the 
Congressional munitions investigation, the 
entrance of the United States into the 
World Court and League of Nations, the 
attack by the ministry upon the social and 
political abuses which threaten freedom, 
the organization of a Federation committee 
which will study liturgy, the closer co- 
operation of the liberal churches through 
the exchange of bulletins, official visits, 
and the creation of a journal of some na- 
ture, the invitation of other liberal religious 
groups to the 1935 conference, and the ex- 
pression of gratitude to the local church for 
its hospitality. 

Officers elected were: president, Rev. 
Alfred E. von Stilli of Tulsa, Okla., where 
the Federation will meet next year, and 
vice-president, Mr. MacKinnon. 

Altogether the inspiration and fellowship 
aroused by the meeting augur well for the 
future of liberalism in the Southwest this 
year. The churches are convinced their 
common purpose can be better achieved 
through common action. 

Charles A. Engvall. 


* * 


POETRY READING GIVEN BY 
WESTON UNITARIAN WOMAN 


Mrs. Rosalie Dunlap Hickler of Weston, 
Mass., whose new book of verse, “Lower 
Than the Angels,’’ has just been published 
by Willett, Clark and Company of Chi- 
cago, Ill., gave a reading from her work at 
the Weston Country Club, November 12, 
on a program which included readings by 
A. Hamilton Gibbs and Bernard de Voto. 

Mrs. Hickler, who serves the First 
Parish in Weston as a_church-school 
teacher, has been the winner of the prize 
awarded by the New England Poetry 
Society for the best poem by a resident of 
New England for the past two years. She 
won second prize in the international 
Peace Poem competition sponsored last 
summer by the League of Nations, and 
has had verse published previously in The 
Atlantic Monthly and other periodicals. 


x Ok 


NORFOLK-SUFFOLK CONFERENCE 


The autumn meeting of the Norfolk- 
Suffolk Conference was of unusual interest, 
because the directors had notified the con- 
stituent churches that at this time the 
question would be put: “‘Shall the Norfolk- 
Suffolk Conference Cease to Be?” One 
hundred and twenty delegates were pres- 
ent, from twenty churches, on Wednesday, 
October 25, in the First Church in Rox- 
bury, Mass. Rey. Miles Hanson, vice- 
president, called the meeting to order, 
welcoming the delegates to the lovely edi- 


fice, and to the hospitality of the First J} 


Church. 


The president, William T. Reid, Jr., | 
after a brief business meeting, introduced | 


Rey. John H. Taylor of Westwood, Mass., 
who spoke interestingly on the history of 
the Norfolk Conference as compiled by 
Rev. George M. Bodge in 1900 in his “His- 
torical Sketch,” The secretary, Rev. 
Arthur B. Whitney of Quincy, Mass., 
presented the annals of the Norfolk Con- 


ference, since 1928, and the Norfolk-Suf- | 


folk Conference, since 1900. 

Rev. Miles Hanson conducted the vesper 
service; he urged upon those present the 
virtue of steadfastness, loyalty to the com- 


mandments of faith, that our independent | | 


self-reverencing order should induce in 
free men and women. ; 
After a pleasant supper, served in the 


parish house by the ladies of the First | | 


Church, the conference convened in the 
parish hall, 
Rev. Edward H. Cotton of Marblehead, 
Mass., who has had a prominent part in the 
renewal of the Essex Conference. Mr. 
Cotton told of the changes effected: the 
meetings of the Essex Conference are now 
held on Sundays; the young people always 
conduct the candlelight service with which 
the conferences close; the main sessions 
come after supper, where, about the tables, 
three or four ten-minute speeches on vital 
themes, always forward-looking, are given, 
and open discussion leads to definite ac- 
tion. Mr. Cotton stressed, as the question 
really before the Norfolk-Suffolk Confer- 
ence, belief in the future of the Unitarian 


cause; if we as a fellowship have any fu- — 


ture, surely our conferences have a def- 
inite and necessary place, a positive duty 
to serve. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, Mass., spoke of the 
need of more walking together and working 
together as friends in a common cause. 
“We are independents—good; we need both 
independence and interdependence, both 


individualism and fellowship. Let us— 


meet together in the spirit of mutual con- 
cern, mutual hope and enthusiasm. Who 
but we shall meet America’s new needs in 
the true spirit of democracy? Let this 
conference go on, to better deeds, to better 
times.”” Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy of Mil- 
ton, Mass., in a challenging brief speech, 
urged the focusing of our minds, ‘‘each for 
all,” upon a renewed vitality of conference- 
meetings and common concerns, which 
can best be worked out by delegates from 
neighbor-churches meeting with the prac- 
tical idealism of a new expansion and a 
new effectiveness. Interesting sugges- 
tions as to procedure were made by Dr. 
Pomeroy and by others, all of whom refused 
to consider any cessation of the conference. 
A vote was taken showing unanimous and 
eager desire that the Norfolk-Suffolk Con- 
ference continue, to begin a period of re- 
newed life. 
Arthur B. Whitney. 


The president introduced | 
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CHURCH PEACE UNION IN 
MANIFESTO AGAINST WAR 


Government control of the manufacture 
of arms, the cessation of “war games” and 
the military training of boys, no more 
army and navy delegates at international 
peace conferences, drastic reduction of 
military and naval budgets, and the aboli- 
tion of armed forces except for police needs, 
are some of the demands of a “‘Manifesto 
Against War” issued by the trustees of 
the Church Peace Union as an Armistice 
Day message. 

The manifesto, sent to churches and 
religious and peace organizations through- 
out the country, bears the signatures of 260 
leaders in religion, education, business, law, 
and social work, among whom are in- 
cluded Dr. Dwight Bradley, a member of 
the Free Church Council; Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter, secretary of the Department of 
Social Relations of the American Unitarian 
Association; Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister 
of the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass.; Dr. Frank Oliver Hall of New 
York, N. Y.; Dr. John Haynes Holmes, 
minister of the Community Church of 
New York; Hon. Morton D. Hull of Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Charles H. Strong of New York; 
Miss Jane Addams of Hull House; Dr. Lee 
S. McCollester, dean emeritus of the Tufts 
School of Religion; Dr. Philip C. Nash, 
president of the University of Toledo; Dr. 
Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, president of 
Mills College; and Dr. Harold E. B. 
Speight, dean of Swarthmore College. 

“The time has come,” says the message, 

“when organized religion must proclaim 
that never again shall war be waged under 
the sanction of the church. The nation 
which unsheathes the sword, except solely 
in self defense, is henceforth to be regarded 
as the deadly foe of all mankind. 
“We must attack the institutions which 
breed war. One of these is private arma- 
ment firms. They make big profits for 
their stockholders and are able to sub- 
sidize newspapers of the baser sort. Some 
manufacture war scares and throw the 
‘multitude into panic. We can never have 
a warless world so long as powerful syndi- 
-eates and an incendiary press are allowed 
to coin gold out of the people’s fears and 
hatreds. If guns and warships are to be 
manufactured at all, their manufacture 
must be lodged in the hands of the govern- 
ments. 

“War games should cease. The boys of 
the nations should not be drilled in the art 
of killing human beings. Patriotism should 
not be linked in their minds with a gun. 
If we are to have a warless world, then 
military drill on the present scale must go. 
| “The recent conferences on disarmament 
have come to little, largely because at- 
tending army and navy experts have been 
legion. The conferences are frequently 
sidetracked by the war specialists. In- 
stead of tackling the question of how to 
secure peace, they discuss parity and se- 
curity and safety, and lose themselves in a 


morass of words. These experts are not 
trying to banish war but simply to regu- 
late it.” 

The movement for international peace, 
declares the manifesto, cannot succeed 
unless the “international conscience’ is 
cultivated, ‘‘not only in the classes but in 
the masses.”’ 

In reference to the World Court and the 
League of Nations, the message says: 
“There must be a World Court and the 
United States should be init. Because of 
our size and power we are needed... . 
There must be a League of Nations, and 
why should we not be in it? The present 
League is, of course, imperfect. It does 
not always function efficiently. If it is 
weak, it is chiefly because one of the 
strongest nations in the world, the United 
States, has thus far refused to join it. 
America’s accession would enable it to 
function far more effectively.” 


THE MISSION BROTHERHOOD 


Continuance of the work of the Mission 
Brotherhood, together with its reorganiza- 
tion on the basis of two years’ experience, 
was unanimously voted by the members 
present at the third annual Retreat, held 
at Senexet House, near Putnam, Conn., 
on Monday and Tuesday, October 22 
and 23. 

No doubt was felt by any of those who 
attended the Retreat of the value and need 
of preaching missions, sixteen of which 
had been held under the auspices of the 
Brotherhood during the past year. Other 
lines of service were suggested, and were 
made a definite part of the organization’s 
program. These were expressed in the re- 
statement of the purpose of the Order: 
“To carry to all men the evangel of pure 
and free religion; specifically to hold 
preaching missions, to direct retreats, to 
lead seminars in college centers, to help 
revive dormant churches, to cooperate 
with denominational authorities in church 
extension, and to pursue group study in 
the application of liberal religion to per- 
sonal and social problems.” 

The committee responsible for directing 
the work of the Order was reduced to five 
members, including the Scribe and the 
Keeper of the Common Purse. Rev. Max 
A. Kapp of Fitchburg, Mass., and Rev. 
Dana Greeley of Concord, N. H., were re- 
elected to these positions; the other three 
members being Rev. Palfrey Perkins of 
King’s Chapel, Boston; Rev. O. W. Hames 
of Springfield, Mass., and Rev. Stanley 
Manning of Hartford, Conn. Dr. William 
L. Sullivan of Germantown, Penn., was 
re-elected Chaplain; and the nominating 
committee for next year was named: Rev. 
Robert Jones of Wollaston, Mass.; Dr. 
Charles R. Joy of Boston, and Dr. Lee 
S. McCollester of Tufts College. 

A full report of his own and of the 
Brotherhood’s work during the year was 
received from Dr. Horace Westwood, who 
has served during the first two years of 


the Order’s existence as Brother Director, 
and a telegram of greeting was sent to him 
in his new pastorate in Berkeley, Calif. 
The discontinuance of his work as a full- 
time Mission Preacher, and his removal 
to a distant part of the country, made it 
necessary for him to ask to-be relieved of 
his office, which was discontinued in the 
new form of organization. This was felt 
to be inevitable, as the experience of the 
two years had shown it impossible for 
anyone to carry the responsibility of such 
an office with only spare-time effort. 

Other changes sought to make the work 
more compatible with that of a parish 
minister, to make several] alternative types 
of work possible for the fulfillment of the 
pledge, to leave more initiative with the 
members in choosing the work they 
would do, and at the same time con- 
tinuing the primary missionary motive in 
the fellowship. To keep the organization 
as democratic as possible, no distinction 
was made among the brethren, and no 
other officers were chosen, the Committee 
of Five being left to choose its own chair- 
man, with the understanding that a pre- 
siding officer will be selected at the time 
of each Retreat. 

The Scribe was instructed to confer with 
Dr. Roger F. Etz and Dr. Charles R. Joy, 
to offer the services of the Brotherhood in 
Church Extension work. 

Devotional services during the Retreat 
were led by Revs. Stanley Manning, O. W. 
Eames and Max A. Kapp, the members of 
the Hymn and Service Commission, which 
was in session at Senexet at the same 
time, joining and helping in these ser- 
vices. 

Senexet endeared itself once more to 
the members of the Brotherhood, for even 
in dark and rainy October days, the Re- 
treat House has a charm that calls back 
again those who have enjoyed its hos- 
pitality. 


x x 


LEAGUE NEEDS VOLUNTEERS 


Men living in or near Boston, Mass., 
who are willing to do occasional volunteer 
work at headquarters of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, 25 Beacon Street, are 
invited to write the office or telephone 
Capitol] 1230. Their help will be highly 
appreciated just now in an extensive but 
easily executed clerical job. 


* * 


READING PULPIT FILLED 


Rev. C. Leslie Curtice, for three years 
minister of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Chelsea, Mass., was unanimously elected 
minister of the Unitarian church of 
Reading, Mass., at a special parish meeting 
held October 29. Mr. Curtice has accepted 
the call, and will begin his term of service 
December 1. Mr. Curtice was ordained to 
the Universalist ministry in 1933. Before 
going to Chelsea he held pastorates in 
Congregational churches at Mason and at 
Hancock, N. H. 
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Letters to the Editor 


STATESMANSHIP AND RELIGION 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I thought that the readers of The Chris- 
tian Register might be interested in a letter 
which I have sent Honorable Henry A. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture. 

Harold P. Marley. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


“It is because there is so much which is 
praiseworthy in your book, ‘Statesman- 
ship and Religion,’ that I am writing to 
commend it and at the same time point 
out certain limitations. 

“The grasp of the essentials in religion 
as exemplified in the prophets and re- 
formers, you have clearly pointed out. 
Your main thesis as to the important 
place of religion in the reorganization of 
society is so crucial that you should have 
been more specific as to what you mean by 
religion. In one place you term it ‘com- 
munity of purpose’ such as the early 
Christians manifested, but then you speak 
of it as ‘affirmation in unmistakable 
terms’ of the platitudinal, Fatherhood of 
God and Brotherhood of Man. 

“Referring to humanism, you point out 
its purging effect in religion, but because 
you confuse it with Lippmannesque hu- 
manism, you fail to apprehend its more 
positive aspects. A treatise on religious 
humanism has just been published by the 
American Unitarian Association, and I am 
taking the liberty of enclosing a copy. 
Beyond the skeptical position, humanists 
are using the technique of science to dis- 
cover the truth about man and put it into 
practice. Indeed, the humanist contention 
that there is no ‘force making for right- 
eousness . . . . called God,’ may be uni- 
versally accepted in the days to come as 
the God concept becomes more and more 
pre-empted by a victorious humanity. 

“You mention the burning of Servetus by 
Calvin, but you do not point out that it 
was primarily his Unitarianism which 
cost him his life. Just as the triune God 
issue has been solved through the passing 
of time, so the existence of a God may also 
be resolved. In the meantime, some of us 
discover that the essential religion in which 
you base your future hopes, must be as 
rigidly scientific as it is warmly humani- 
tarian.” 

* * 
SIXTY IS SO YOUNG 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In your recent columns a young chap 
by the name of Patterson was permitted to 
dilate upon the solemnity of approach to 
his sixtieth birthday. He seemed to find 
something upsetting, not to say catastro- 
phic, in the prospect. Much has to be 
forgiven of youth, and his mistaken out- 
look may be ascribed to his immaturity. 
Sixty is soyoung! It has been declared that 


by any number of persons who have the ad- 
vantage over your contributor in that they 
look back upon it instead of in dread an- 
ticipation. They have crystallized the 
axiom that age is entirely a relative matter. 
Count von Moltke, at ninety, expressed to 
a group of women a wish that he were 
young again, and when asked how young 
he would like to be answered, after a mo- 
ment’s thought, “‘Well, I should like to see 
eighty again.” If this youth Patterson 
survives the relatively adolescent sixties 
and comes to seventy, he will realize the 
advantages of a greater maturity, the ad- 
dition of experience and the gain of a 
general (although not perfectly distributed) 
respect for years, and the chance to capi- 
talize to new advantage the added fund 
of knowledge. 

It does not matter so much, at sixty, 
whether one keeps along the accustomed 
way of his life, but it is incumbent upon 
him at seventy to set out on new ventures. 
“°Tis not for nothing that we life pursue; 

It pays our hopes with something still 
that’s new.” 

The poet Dryden said that, and Patter- 
son will realize its truth when he gets 
another ten years of development. What 
he now needs is exclusion from his mind 
of all contemplation of years. They are 
largely fictitious anyhow. ‘“‘We do not 
count a man’s years until he has nothing 
else to count.”” That, I think, is Emerson, 
but haven’t time in my busy days to verify. 

The theme is vastly attractive. I 
should be tempted to expand it into a 
Register editorial. But you have to count 
your words for Register editorials and, 
again, I haven’t time to be sure there are 
just 547. Let me add the remark of a 
fine old lady of ninety-one (with apologies 
for the “‘old’’) who recently said that every- 
body should die before seventy because if 
he reached that age he was bound to live 
forever. Let us hope Patterson will ar- 
rive and get the sense of newness in life 
that abides in the neighborhood of three 
score years and ten. 

Herbert C. Parsons. 

Brookline, Mass. 

* * 


SAVE THE CHILDREN 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In hundreds of isolated communities in 
the Southern mountains children of Amer- 
ica’s frontiersmen are living in privation 
and want. Undernourishment and sick- 
ness are rife. Very many are even denied 
their one opportunity, attendance at the 
one-room mountain school, because they 
have not clothes to wear. Of thirty-five 
children in one mountain school only 
two had shoes. 

The Save-the-Children Fund of America 
is doing a thorough-going work of child 


welfare in a number of mountain areas. 
Just now the workers are almost heart- 
broken because they do not have clothes 
with which to keep children in school. 
Three dollars will furnish a complete kit 
of clothes for a boy or girl, or used clothing 
will be gladly received. Almost anything 
sturdy can be used. It will be remodeled 
if necessary by sewing groups directed by 
the workers. 

Surely every family that reads this has 
two or three used garments or some out- 
grown shoes that could be spared. A 
club, class, or other group can easily get | 
together a shipment that may mean keep- | 
ing a whole school going. Even one gar- | 
ment will be welcome. Please send direct | 
to Save-the-Children Distributing Center, 
LaFollette, Tenn. 

School books are almost as badly needed. 
So are hot school lunches, cod-liver oil, | 
child-health clinics, recreation material, | 
toys and games, traveling libraries. Sup- | 
plying any of these things for one little 
mountain community would make a fine | 
project for a group. If you are interested 
please write for definite information to 
Save-the-Children Fund, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Edwin E. White. 
Pleasant Hill Community Church, 
Pleasant Hiil, Tenn. 


* * 


A NEW EVANGELISM 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
The vigorous editorial, ‘In the Social 
Chaos,” by Dr. John Howland Lathrop is 
timely. ‘‘Party Cleansing’? had a sound 
basis of unquestioned value, and something 
similar is needed in the liberal movement. 
However, we might reverse the process and, 
instead of thinning our ranks, let us at- 
tract all thorough-going idealists to our 
standards by the glow of a flaming evan- | 
gelism. The washing out and cleansing of — 
the temple might well consist in the elimi- 
nation of all non-productive elements from | 
our message. t 

Recently I listened to a liberal clergy- — 
man, addressing a large gathering of } 
church-goers of various denominations, as 
he pleaded with them to give up once and 
for all their Christocentric theology. I 
failed to discover any constructive sug- 
gestion in his sermon. I cite this as 
an impersonal illustration of non-produc- — | 
tive or mistaken zeal characteristic of 
much of our work in the past. 

Now, then, let such men as Dr. Lathrop 
and others who speak out of a wealth of 
religious experience lead the way in the | 
construction of a new evangelism which 
will embody the immediate needs of so- 
ciety in the here and now. Let us wrestle — 
with this problem until the breaking of the | 
day and the dawn of more light. God is _ 
calling to our church in these strenuo 
times which are also rich with abundant 
opportunity. 

William Lord Mc Kinney. 

Bridgewater, Mass. 
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CHURCH LOYALTY NOTES 

Observing November and December as 
“Church Loyalty Months,” Unitarian 
churches in all parts of the country are 
putting into effect their own ideas to en- 
gender a greater spirit of loyalty among 
parish members. The slogan for the 
project is a general one: ‘‘Do more for 
your church than you have ever done be- 
fore.” Early reports from individual 
churches show their plans developing the 
project. 

Worcester, Mass.—Leslie P. Leland, 
president of the Laymen’s League chapter, 
has written a letter to the men of the First 
Unitarian Church reading in part as fol- 
lows: ‘‘The officers of our church and the 
officers of our Laymen’s League have asked 
me to ask you for your personal presence 
at each and every Sunday morning service 
in the months of November and December. 
This means a sustained effort. We do 
not want you to do this against your will, 
but trust that your will is for your church. 

“You may not realize how much of a 
service to your church and to your fellows 
your regular presence can be—encouraging 
to its officers, workers, and minister. 

“The church stands ready to do any- 
thing in its power for you and yours. Is 
this two months’ faithful attendance too 


much to ask of you in return? We think 
Ob. 
Beverly, Mass.—A campaign urging 


_ parish members to invite their friends to 
- accompany them to church is being put on 
_ by the committee in charge of the loyalty 
project at the First Parish in Beverly. 
_ Transportation is being provided where it 
is required, and children are being cared 
_ for in the parish house during the church 
| service. 
Washington, D. C.—Sunday, Novem- 
/ ber 11, the 118th anniversary of the 
| founding of the First Unitarian Church in 
| Washington, was observed as Loyalty 
_ Sunday by All Souls’ Church. 
} co * 
CONTRIBUTORS 
Robert C. Dexter is secretary of the 
| Department of Social Relations of the 
_ American Unitarian Association. 
| Edwin Fairley is minister emeritus of the 
First Unitarian Church, Flushing, N. Y. 
| Miles Hanson, Jr., is minister of the 
First Parish in Weston, Mass., and is 
literary editor of The Register. 
| Clara Cook Helvie is minister of the First 
| Unitarian Society, Middleboro, Mass. 
/Charles R. Joy is administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian 
_ Association. 
|Hugh Robert Orr is a professor in the 
Department of English of the Munici- 
pal University of Omaha. 

Maxwell Savage is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Worcester, Mass. 
Hugh Stevenson Tigner is minister of 

the Universalist church, Middletown, 
BN. Ys 
| 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minis- 
ter. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, 


organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by the minister. 
Weekday services, 12 noon. Monday, Organ 


recital by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Friday, Rev. Russell H. Stafford, D.D., Old South 
Church, Boston. Thanksgiving Day, 11 a. m., Mr. 
Perkins. 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church | 
Pierrepont Street and Monroe | 


of the Saviour. 
Place. (First Brooklyr stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 


Chicago, Il., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 


day, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilo- | 


cycles. 


Dayton, Ohio, Rev. H. Lee Jones, Sun- 
day, 6.30 p. m., and Tuesday, 9.30 a. m., 
Station WSMK, 1380 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Sunday, 2 p. m., Station 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 


Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 1830 kilocycles. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- 


cott, Sunday, 10.45 a. m., Station KECA. | 


1480 kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 


Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.80 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 


San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 p. m., 
Station KQW, 1010 kilocycles. 


Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. San- 
ford, Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 
550 kilocycles. . . . Rev. Dayton T. Yo- 
der, Monday and Saturday, 10 a. m., 
Station WDEV, 550 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 


Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people in 
emergencies, cooperating with ex- 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick. 
Maintains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by donations, 
subscriptions and income from Hale 
Endowment Fund. 

Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice president 
REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-president 
ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer 
MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 


Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill 
School for Girls -:- — Greenfield, Mass. 


All that is most modern in living conditions 
and in educational methods. Founded by 
Rev. John Farwell Moors. College prepara- 
tion and two-year advanced course. For 
descriptive booklet address the Co-Prin- 
cipals, Isabel B. Cressler, Caroline L. 
Sumner. Members of Board of Trustees 
must be approved by the 


American Unitarian Association 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON ; 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


for reference! 
for inspiration! 
Call, or write 
for catalog 
Massachusetts 
Bible Society 
41 Bromfield S°‘. Boston 


1260 CLUBS 
LAST SEASON 
EARNED OVER 


$10,752 cee 
selling SNAPON SANDALS, toe rubbers, 


something every woman needs, so made that 
ONE SIZE ONLY fits all sizes of women’s 
shoes. So compact they can be carried in a 
purse. Sold for goc a pair, yet allowing a liberal 
profit to Church Clubs, Lodges and Societies that 
want to earn quick money for their treasuries. 
Write now for our no-money-in-advance plan 
of selling. State name of Lodge, Club or Society 
and official position. 
SNAPON RUBBER SHOE CO. 
Box 104-I Watertown, Mass. 
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Pleasantries 


Old gentleman: “I see that in London a 
man is run over every half hour.” 

Old Lady: ‘‘Poor fellow!”—Exchange. 

The defendant resumed his seat and 
watched the jury with his dark eyes, set be- 
tween a thin Roman nose.— Kansas City 
paper. 

This enraged the servant, who im- 
mediately stabbed Mr. P in the aban- 
donment with a spear.—The Statesman 
(India). 


* * 


Mrs. K--— continues under the doctor’s 
care. However, at this writing, her con- 
dition is somewhat improved.—Amobler 
(Pa.) paper. 

You remember the harassed and cynical 
college professor who exclaimed, “Well, if 
this is the cream of the population, God 
help the skim-milk.”—E xchange. 

* ok 

“IT ’ear your old man’s getting better 
after all, Mrs. ’Arris.” 

“Ves, dearie; and it’s put me in a bit of 
a’ole. I’ve sold all ’is clothes to pay for an 
’ead-stone.”’—Hachange. 

Here’s the biggest news in town—a 
market coup made possible these sensa- 
tional stocking values. Ordinarily you 
would pay $0.00 for these perfect, full- 
fashioned, pure-silk hose. You’ll want to 
lay in a supply at this low price of $.00—0 
pairs for $0.00!—Connecticut paper. 

* * 

Two Negroes who had not seen each 
other in five years discovered each had 
been married during this time. 

“What kinda woman did you-all get, 
Mose?” asked Rastus. 

“‘She’s an angel, Rastus, dat’s what she 
isse 
“Boy, you sho is lucky. Mine’s still 
livin’,”’ Rastus muttered sorrowfully.— 
Baliimore Sun. 

* * 

The pedestrian was walking slowly down 
Fifth Avenue, at Forty-fifth Street. The 
clock in a window showed that it was just 
Ph es 300g 

“Out rather late, aren’t you?” suggested 
a policeman as he eyed the man suspicious- 
ly. 

“Perhaps so,’’ was the response, “but 
this is about the only chance a pedestrian 
has nowadays.”’—T he Lookout. 

A teacher of a primary grade in Altoona 
was out of the room for a time one day. 
When she returned she found that the 
children had taken advantage of her ab- 
sence and were having a hilarious time. 

“T’d like to know why it is,” she re- 
monstrated, “that you are never working 
when I come back into the room.” 

“Tt’s because you wear rubber heels,” 
ventured little Jimmie.—Altoona Tribune. 


DIREC TORS 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Orgamzations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at 
and abroad. 


home 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
Alf Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif, 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president, 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH EF. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


Est. 1848 Incorporated 1879 
A few vacancies. Enrollment accepted. Junior School- 
grades 6 to 8. College preparation carefully organized. 
Winter sports emphasized. Supervised study. Individual 
attention given each boy. Catalogue. 
Carl B. Wetherell, Headmaster, 
Box 16, Andover, N. H. 


Introducing ae 


The Register 
To New Friends 


| contemplating such educational efforts during the 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at yo 
Introductory Rate of 22 issues for 
dollar. 
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A FULL YEAR FOR 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of | 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the | 
School’s own curriculum a wide | 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 

President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 

5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


| 
: 


Institutes and Missions 
of Liberal Religion 


The Laymen’s League schedule for the year is now 
being arranged. Churches or other liberal groups 


coming year are invited to communicate with th 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., CAP. 1230 


—| 
| 


Unitarian Service | 
Pension Society | 


Provides annuities for Unitarian ministers sixty-fi 
years of age or over and who have had at 
twenty years of active service in our fellowship. 


Additional bequests and annual contributions 
churches or friends are much needed. 
Please send contributions promptly to the — 


Treasurer---Albert A. Pollard, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


It is a progressive, religious journal a 
must have the loyal support of ev 
Unitarian. Hach subscription ‘counts. 
you are not already a subscriber, ple 
send in your order for a subscription to 
| day. $3.00 per year. 


I enclose check or currency 
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